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This 


and Other Issues 


WitHout the support of the Foundation 
for Foreign Affairs, MopERN AGE could 
not have come into existence in 1957, nor 
could it have continued publication since 
that time. But the primary interest of the 
Foundation is international relations; and 
although Mopern AGE, as its readers are 
well aware, is much concerned with inter- 
national relations and the cause of con- 
servatism in foreign lands, yet the scope 
of the magazine must be as broad as human 
culture itself, if it is to perform its function 
as a conservative review. Accordingly, the 
Institute for Philosophical and Historical 
Studies, Inc., a corporation not for profit 
under the laws of Illinois, has been organ- 
ized as a more fitting sponsor for MoDERN 
AcE, and to this new organization the 
Foundation has entrusted its publication. 
To the Foundation for Foreign Affairs 
and to Mr. Russell Kirk, the editor of 
Mopern AGE until recently, we extend our 
profoundest appreciation and gratitude. If 
the tide is beginning to turn in the West, 
as we believe it is doing, if the threat to 
civilization from the collectivism of Stat- 
ism, Socialism, and Communism is begin- 
ning in some measure to recede, it is a 
historical development in which the spon- 


sor and editor of MopERN AGE have had a 
worthy part, as they have proclaimed the 
reasonableness and validity of the con- 
servative point of view. We trust that we 
may be able to continue their good work 
in making Mopern AGE an_ influential 
participant in the great struggle against 
collectivism in the Western world. 


THE PURPOSE of Mopern AGE, as we con- 
ceive it, is to examine the human scene 
from the conservative point of view. 

The conservative viewpoint is broad, ac- 
commodating many, though closely related, 
concepts. Nevertheless the basic elements 
which give it its character and distinguish 
it from other viewpoints can, we are con- 
vinced, be stated with considerable preci- 
sion. Part of the task of Mopern AGg, 
which we ask our contributors and readers 
to share, is the exposition of these basic 
elements. In this spirit of open discussion, 
we should like to call attention to two of 
these. 

The first is contained in the proposition 
that conservatism, to a greater extent than 
other viewpoints, values the accumulated, 
time-tested wisdom of men. Conservatism 
distrusts the proposal of any innovator 
which is derived merely from the wish to 
achieve an immediate good. Consequently, 
conservatism places upon the innovator 
who diverges from the traditional the bur- 
den of proving that what he proposes will 
result in lasting good. Conservatism knows, 
of course, that wisdom is perforce the wis- 
dom of individuals, but it also knows that 
each individual mind has its sharp limita- 
tions, imposed by innate capacity and tem- 
perament, the limitations of time and 
space, and the want of knowledge. There- 
fore, conservatism is strongly convinced 
that the wisdom of the individual must be 
engendered in the wisdom of the past and 
must grow out of it, finding its validity in 
experience rather than in novelty, and 
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being judged worthy or not by minds sim- 
ilarly grounded. 

In consequence, a conservative point of 
view is basically a historical point of view, 
and the conservative approach a historical 
approach. Before deciding where we should 
go in the future, a conservative seeks to 
know how we got where we are; and be- 
fore accepting proposed solutions to pres- 
ent problems, conservatism seeks to study 
the results of the attempts at solving similar 
problems in the past (particularly how 
much in the present that is generally con- 
sidered bad has had its origin in wrong 
choices). For conservatism, history is the 
record of man’s experience, the effects of 
which we can, if we are realistic, study 
and profit by. 

From the conservative point of view, the 
historical and philosophical disciplines 
merge and become one criterion for ex- 
amining the means toward good ends that 
are proposed not only by present-day 
meliorists but by the conservative himself. 
Being intensely realistic by reason of his 
awareness of man’s experiences in his at- 
tempts to find fulfillment of both his spiri- 
tual and physical needs, the conservative 
judges all acts by what they actually do 
and their ultimate consequences rather than 
by what they are said to do and are sup- 
posed to achieve. 

As a realist, the conservative insists on 
distinguishing between the State and gov- 
ernment, between the State and society, and 
between the State and the individual. The 
conservative will insist that the only real 
unit of value in human experience is the 
individual, and that without liberty, the 
individual can have no value but is a mere 
statistic in a collectivity. Happiness, wel- 
fare, and morality are not attributes of the 
State, but can be achieved only by indi- 
viduals pursuing their destinies in the light 
of the historical and spiritual experience 
of the race. 
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The State can compel a man physically, 
but it cannot compel him spiritually— 
that is, to be good. There is no good or bad 
except as there is decision, no moral char- 
acter except as there is decision, no moral 
character except as there is exercise of 
human will. Individual liberty alone pro- 
vides the needed environment for the ex- 
ercise of human will, and accordingly is 
the indispensable condition for the ultimate 
human value of goodness. There are other 
human values besides the moral qualities 
of goodness, and conservatism believes in 
these other values and would protect and 
nurture them, but without individual lib- 
erty no values can prevail. 

The art of liberty for all is an enduring 
quest, requiring arduous and constant at- 
tention both to theory and to practice. It 
is not the function of conservatism itself 
to supply all the details of that art, as they 
are worked out against the varying back- 
grounds of ever-changing history. The 
function of conservatism, rather, is to set 
forth the basic principle of liberty, with 
its philosophical and historical support, 
that it may be used as standard and guide. 

These then we suggest are two elements 
which are fundamental to the conservative 
point of view: a deep respect for the wis- 
dom engendered by the past experience of 
mankind, that we may hold fast to that 
which is good as we make our attempts at 
progress toward that which is better; and 
a devotion to individual liberty as the in- 
dispensable condition of all ultimate hu- 
man values. 


THE OPENING article in this issue of Mop- 
ERN AGE, Bertrand de Jouvenel’s “A Place 
to Live In,” brilliantly exemplifies the two 
formative elements in the conservative 
point of view that we have discussed above. 
Pondering the historical fact that “during 
the long-lasting Age of the Horse, there 
was a low ‘ceiling’ on the speed of human 





displacement,” De Jouvenel explores the 
implications for the individual “now that 
man has made a prodigious break through 
the long-lasting ceiling on his speed.” In 
this day of rapid technological change, 
how do we maintain, in terms of the new 
experiences presented to us, the age-old 
values that history shows us we must keep? 

Our first task, William C. Mullendore 
suggests, is for us to become aware of the 
“disease of confusion” which we have con- 
tracted under the attack of too rapid 
change. In “Our Tragic State of Confu- 
sion: A Diagnosis,” he asks us to recog- 
nize that we are sick—sick in that we have 
forgotten what constitutes a state of health 
in our own society, and sick in that we are 
beginning to think that the diseased con- 
dition of our opponents is a state of health. 

De Jouvenel, in a side remark, points 
out that speed is a factor in the formation 
of human community: that a slow rate of 
speed in the travel of persons and ideas 
made it easy for people to form and be- 
come adjusted to fellowship in a larger 
community; today our means of rapid 
transport seem to force people into a com- 
munity for which they are not emotionally 
and intellectually ready. Kenneth Cole- 
grove in “Compromise Politics” combines 
ideas expressed by De Jouvenel and Mul- 
lendore. Our experience of compromise as 
a device for maintaining community, he 
points out, must not confuse us into think- 
ing that community can be formed by com- 
promise: compromise may be resorted to 
when the parties concerned are in basic 
agreement; it can be disastrous when it 
is attempted as a means of reconciling the 
irreconcilable worlds of Communism and 
Freedom. 

Among the values which history and ex- 
perience have shown to be worth while, 
is the possession of a “first-rate liberal edu- 
cation in the traditional sense.”” How can 


our schoolchildren, Harold L. Clapp asks, 


come to recognize this value, if the teach- 
ers themselves know nothing about it? 
Examining the catalogues of eleven mid- 
western schools of education, he tells of 
the training in “Scattershot Scholarship” 
that keeps teachers from having the “re- 
serves of learning” which educators them- 
selves admit teachers must have. 

Professor Clapp’s analytical article pro- 
vides the general picture; Willard Marsh’s 
ironic short story, the particular. “The 
Idiot Factory” could have happened at any 
one of Mr. Clapp’s eleven colleges. 

Delving into history to discover the roots 
of our values, William L. Burton and John 
Chamberlain come up with differing inter- 
pretations of William Graham Sumner. 
Burton, taking the more orthodox view in 
“The Conservatism of William Graham 
Sumner,” sees the great Yale sociologist as 
a neglected source of support for present- 
day free enterprise. Chamblerlain, on the 
other hand, sees Sumner’s major signifi- 
cance as a moral spokesman for the mid- 
dle class who dominated the “Old Repub- 
lic” of the last century, and fortunately 
for all, in its own interest, had to demand 
a community of equal laws and liberty. 

Having come face-to-face with so many 
areas of the modern age in which the in- 
dividual is forced by rapid change to ex- 
press his historical values in different 
terms, we can be pardoned for enjoying a 
nostalgic journey with Francis Russell to 
“Coolidge’s Vermont,” where “Not so many 
come as used to,” but where “some people 
say they wisht we had Coolidge President 
naow.” 

Moving to the other side of the world, 
finally, we make a case study with Minoo 
Adenwalla, of “Ghandhi and Indian Na- 
tionalism,” and find that community and 
individual liberty in India are threatened 
by confusion sown by Gandhi in his denial 
of history as he attempted to lead his 
country to freedom. 
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A Place to Live In 
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Having broken through the speed barrier imposed by the centuries-old Age of 
the Horse, we are the first of our species to think of the Earth as one place, 
rather than as a multiplicity of places. But although we have nowhere else to 
live, we have hardly begun the task of making the Earth our home. 


WE ARE THE FIRST of mankind to see and 
sense the Earth as a small place. I can now 
hang upon my wall, just as easily as a 
picture of my own house, a photograph of 
our terrestrial ball taken from outer space. 
But the essential reason for our new assess- 
ment of our planet is our recent ability to 
move to almost any point of the sphere 
within a day or two. Distances have been 
contracted by a miraculous increase in our 
speed of displacement. It is a common say- 
ing that thought is quicker than action: 
this holds true in the case of imagination, 
not so in the case of more reflective use of 
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the intellect. Our popular fiction now, bold- 
ly over-stepping our powers, sets its adven- 
tures in “The Galaxy”; in the meantime, 
however, our approach to our here-and- 
now problems is still weighted down by 
our age-old habits of slow movement. Our 
views lag far behind the change in our cir- 
cumstances: this change deserves to be 
stressed. 


The Revolution of Speed 


FoR MANY centuries, the fastest means of 
land transport was the horse. Given roads 
or tracks, a horseman can cover seventy- 


on 








five miles in a day; across country, the 
cavalry of Alexander the Great is said to 
have covered the same distance in thirty- 
six hours: two thousand years later this 
was still accounted a remarkable perform- 
ance. Cruising speeds maintained over a 
long journey were of course a good deal 
lower: an average of forty-five miles was 
very fair. Horse-drawn wagons, when 
loaded, could under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances equal the achievement of a 
walker. Thus, during the long-lasting Age 
of the Horse, there was a low “ceiling” on 
the speed of human displacement. This can 
be illustrated by an anecdote involving that 
exceptionally dynamic figure, Napoleon. 
In September 1805, he proposed to “fall 
upon the Austrians like a bolt,” and for 
that purpose he transported himself in his 
specially equipped car from St. Cloud to 
Strasbourg in three days: this amounts to 
one hundred fifty miles a day, and in- 
volved the frequent change of the best 
horses available to the Emperor. 

Not only was the horse slow according 
to our modern reckoning, but moreover 
the diffusion of its employment was slow. 
The horse was domesticated more than five 
thousand years ago in the great plains of 
Central Asia. But within classical Greece 
it was a scarce asset and its ownership a 
badge of class; the same situation obtained 
in the Roman Empire and in feudal Eu- 
rope, which was all but overwhelmed on 
several occasions by an avalanche of Asi- 
atic horsemen. Even though our children 
associate “Red Indians” with horses, we 
know that horses were introduced on the 
American continent only by Cortés, who 
owed his conquest of Mexico in no small 
part to the impression made upon the 
Aztecs by this hitherto unknown animal. 

Turning our attention to sea transport, 
we find that the transatlantic clippers, soon 
after the Napoleonic wars, held an average 
cruising speed of over one hundred fifty 


nautical miles per day on their westward 
journey, a performance which was halved 
on the eastward passage. Strangely enough, 
a Viking ship is said to have done as well 
a thousand years earlier, crossing from 
Norway to Iceland in four days and nights 
at an average of one hundred fifty sea 
miles per day—or so a saga bids us be- 
lieve. We have more solid authority, that 
of Thucydides and Xenophon, for the 
achievements of Athenian triremes twenty- 
five centuries ago: we are told of one such 
ship covering one hundred sixty miles in 
twenty-four hours, and of another covering 
six hundred twenty miles in four and a 
half days—of course impelled by a com- 
bination of sail and oar. It seems then that 
the great gain in navigation which had 
been achieved over the years was not 
mainly one of speed: it was an enormous 
improvement in seaworthiness and man- 
ageability, the major step of which was 
made in the construction of the Portuguese 
caravels in the fifteenth century, thanks to 
which Columbus reached the New World. 

It is indeed fascinating to think that an 
improvement in the design of the sailing 
ship, and mainly of its rudder, allowed 
the hub of the modern world to be trans- 
ferred from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic: it would surely be wrong to say that 
this technical factor was the cause of the 
event, but it was its precondition. And if 
an alteration of means, relatively so small, 
has been followed by so major an altera- 
tion of circumstances, what can we not 
expect to follow now that man has made a 
prodigious break through the long-lasting 
ceiling on his speed? 

The gain in speed achieved over the Age 
of the Horse ranges from ten: to one in the 
case of the motorcar to as much as a hun- 
dred to one in the case of the jet airplane. 
The change seems even more sensational 
when we associate with the increase of 
speeds the increase of weights which can 
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be moved. By far the most striking progress 
of human technique is that which affects 
transportation of persons and goods. The 
economic benefits derived therefrom are 
too well known to need any stressing. In- 
stead, I should like to draw attention to 
some of the political consequences. 


Political Consequences of Speed 


Let us compare the desks of Augustus, 
Jefferson, and Eisenhower. To all three 
desks come news “from all over the world.” 
There is a great difference between the 
desk of Jefferson and that of Augustus; 
since a far smaller fraction of the world 
was known to the Roman Emperor than to 
the American President, news came in 
from fewer points, and the geographic cov- 
erage of information was very much nar- 
rower. But there is a no less important 
difference between the desk of Jefferson 
and that of Eisenhower. News reaching 
Jefferson were affected with time lags which 
distance and difficulty of communication 
often made considerable. Therefore the 
picture of the world pieced together by 
Jefferson from all items of information was 
a picture made up of non-simultaneous 
events and situations, even as is the case 
today with our picture of the heavens. 
Many “facts” he took into account had 
ceased to be “facts” by the time they had 
become “information” available to him. It 
is otherwise with Eisenhower: in his over- 
all picture of the world there are no out- 
dated elements; all the “facts” of which he 
is informed are “live facts,” facts in being. 

It is a novelty that information should 
be instantaneous. But it is an even more im- 
portant novelty that action at a distance 
should be near-instantaneous. The “Berlin 
air-lift” in 1948 was a striking demonstra- 
tion in this respect, intervention in Korea 
another; the French air-lift to Madagascar 
offers a recent illustration: a century and 
a half ago, relief would have reached the 
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island at best four months after the disas- 
ter, whereas in this case the delay was only 
three days. 

Any increase in man’s power involves 
greater possibilities not only for good but 
also for harm: while it is unhealthy to 
concentrate upon the latter, it is unwise to 
ignore them. In past ages mere distance 
afforded a protective cushion to local au- 
tonomy and national security. Slow and 
costly communications opposed a physical 
obstacle to the centralization of decisions 
in a country’s capital. As all incoming in- 
formation had to be borne by messengers, 
and all outgoing orders to be conveyed in 
the same manner, no central government 
could bear the costs involved in keeping 
sufficiently informed about local conditions 
to make decisions concerning them. Fur- 
ther, in the case of any rapidly changing 
local situation, the time-lag between com- 
posing a report and receiving the corre- 
sponding instructions was apt to stultify 
the latter. Therefore it was in the very 
nature of things for local problems to be 
coped with by local authorities. And even 
if local dispositions ran counter to the will 
of the central government, it was such a 
complex and lengthy operation to being 
agents of enforcement to bear that it was 
practical to let the local people settle their 
own affairs except in extreme cases. When 
such physical circumstances are kept in 
mind, it becomes clear that the opportuni- 
ties for far-reaching dictation were insig- 
nificant compared to what they are today. 
Political despotism as we know it is a novel 
phenomenon. Not only were the kings of 
Western European States quite bereft of 
formal despotic authority; even the tsars 
and sultans and other Asiatic rulers, to 
whom despotic authority did belong, lacked 
the means to exercise this despotism 
throughout their vast empires. 

It was an old Asiatic tag that if you 
wished to be safe from the will of the ruler 








you should stay away from his Court: but 
now this is not enough; the ruler’s eye 
and hand are everywhere. In the same man- 
ner it was an old European tag that if you 
wished to be safe from a surprise inroad 
of foreigners you had to stay away from 
the seashore. This latter idea dates back 
to the snatch raids of the Vikings. Sea- 
power was always the power to surprise. 
But even in the heyday of England’s mas- 
tery of the seas, the sharpest blows which 
England could deal at an enemy without 
warning were to pounce upon its merchant 
ships on the high seas and to bombard its 
naval forces in port. The more vital threat 
of invasion was one of which the intended 
victim inevitably obtained ample warning. 
It took a great deal of time to assemble 
infantry forces, which lumbered forward 
at a slow pace. It followed that the threat- 
ened nation was always at leisure to mus- 
ter its own forces. Although it could be 
swamped by a great superiority of forces, 
it could not be struck down by surprise. 

I clearly remember the discussions on 
the prevention of aggression which were 
initiated at the League of Nations thirty- 
five years ago; we then worked on time- 
tables involving two assumptions. One was 
that quite some time would elapse during 
which the preparations of the aggressor 
would make his intentions manifest, and 
that this afforded a period for diplomatic 
intervention by the Council. The second 
assumption was that if the aggressor did 
indeed strike, the actual progress of his 
operations would be sluggish enough to 
allow the rescue of his victim by means of 
a long-drawn procedure comprising three 
stages: the formal decision by the Council 
to call upon member States, the mustering 
of forces by these States, and their com- 
bination on the field. It was stoutly main- 
tained by British and Scandinavian rep- 
resentatives that the prior availability of 
some forces of intervention was unneces- 


sary. All this implied a leisureliness which 
now seems quaint. Such procedures are 
clearly inadequate to the danger of a mis- 
sion period during which visible prepara- 
sile attack, where there is no pre-aggres- 
tions invite diplomatic action, and no 
post-ageression period during which the 
victim is still unharmed enough to be res- 
cued by hastily joined international forces. 

Thus we find that our gains in speed 
place the subject more in the hand of the 
ruler, and the nation more at the mercy 
of a foreign power than was the case until 
our time. This conclusion can be used to 
depress us or to fortify our spirit. It can 
fortify our spirit if we perceive these 
chances for evil as a challenge to mankind. 
By our own material achievement we are 
driven so to educate ourselves that we shall 
forbear from harmful uses of our powers. 


Social Consequences of Speed 


THE PpopuLaTion of the Earth has in- 
creased more since the beginning of our 
century than it had done in the preceding 
two hundred fifty years. Further more, the 
rate of growth is increasing: two hundred 
years ago it required a good one hundred 
fifty years for the doubling of the popula- 
tion; by a century ago. this duplication pe- 
riod had fallen to about one hundred ten 
years; on the basis of current trends, which 
may of course change, the duplicating pe- 
riod has shrunk to forty years. Demogra- 
phers worry over this and foresee an over- 
crowded planet, but any difficulty due to 
mere numbers stands a long way in the 
future and can be coped with in ample 
time. Speed, however, is a much more ef- 
fective and immediate cause of overcrowd- 
ing. A simple comparison will show how 
this is so. 

We all know that if we heat a gas, it 
seems to demand more space, and if we 
deny it that space it bursts the receptacle 
in which it was formerly held without dif- 
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ficulty. Chemists tells us that heating is 
nothing but speeding up the movements of 
the atoms composing the gas so that each 
travels faster and collides more frequently 
and violently with others: here we find 
overcrowding arising from speed, not num- 
bers. We enjoy over atoms the fortunate 
superiority of being able to control our 
movements (and that of our vehicles) in 
order to avoid collisions; but to do this 
we must submit to traffic regulations, which 
extend downwards even to pedestrians. 
The importance of traffic problems, and 
the status of traffic authorities, is sure to 
rise beyond present recognition. 

We have compared our gains in speed 
to what occurs as the result of heating; 
and indeed the comparison is justified, 
since heating is an input of energy, and 
we do increase, continuously and sharply, 
the input of energy into transportation, 
some of this energy going into the increase 
of the weights carried and a greater pro- 
portion into the increase of speeds. The 
comparison with heating can be used also 
to stress the point that speed, like heating, 
facilitates the mixing and combining of 
various substances. Difficulties of transport 
have in the past held back geographic 
movements of populations. In the nineteenth 
century the westward trek of the Ameri- 
cans and the northward trek of the Boers 
were regarded as epic, although in terms 
of “logistics” there was little difference be- 
tween these migrations and the southward 
treks of the Germanic tribes which overran 
the Roman Empire, and historians have 
made it clear that these invaders were not 
at all numerous. Now, however, vast move- 
ments of population are physically feasible. 
As a consequence we must expect that the 
uneven distribution of world population 
over the surface of the planet will become 
an issue. 


Reducing inequalities within the nation 
was the great theme of the last few gen- 
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erations in the various countries of the 
West, since people naturally compared their 
condition only with that of their neighbors. 
But we have invited the other nations of 
the world to take cognizance of our living 
standards. And while at present they are 
concerned to rival these standards on their 
own ground, should this hope prove falla- 
cious (in part because of the unequal dis- 
tribution of natural resources), the pres- 
sure to immigrate to countries which have 
achieved great success will be renewed, 
and it will pose moral and political prob- 
lems. 


One World 


TWO THOUSAND years ago, enlightened Ro- 
mans were wont to repeat a saying learnt 
from their Greek tutors: “Though man- 
kind lies dispersed in many cities, yet it 
forms but one great City.” This saying has 
become imbedded in Western education 
through Cicero, who repeatedly referred 
to the Society of Mankind. Thus when 
Wendell Willkie spoke of “One World,” it 
seemed that the statesman was at last ac- 
knowledging what philosophers had stressed 
for a long time. But the world today is 
“One” in a sense quite opposite to that 
which the Greek Stoics had in mind. The 
purpose of their saying was to contrast 
physical distance with moral proximity: 
moral nature made it as easy for men to 
get on together as physical nature made it 
difficult for them to come together. Now 
the situation with which we are faced is 
utterly different: it is one of physical prox- 
imity and moral distance. 

Progress in transport has flung down 
the walls of distance which insulated the 
many human communities; but men have 
not rushed over these toppled walls to greet 
each other as long-lost brothers now en- 
abled to merge in one great community. 
In North America and Australia the ad- 
vent of Western man has led to the near- 








extinction of the natives rather than to 
their combining with the newcomers in one 
society. The prolonged presence of West- 
ern man in Arab, African, and Asian coun- 
tries has quickened a feeling of kinship, 
not with him but against him. Clearly na- 
tionalism is the great political force in our 
age of No-Distance. Nationalism made Hit- 
ler, and unmade him when he ran foul of 
Russian nationalism, which alone saved 
Stalin’s regime. Nor is the will to nation- 
hood dependent upon actual oppression: 
men now define oppression as the denial 
of recognition as a separate and distinct 
sovereign community. 

There seems to be no basis in fact for 
the idea that men are naturally prone to 
treat each other as brethren and have been 
artificially weaned by institutions from 
this original propensity. The only evidence 
which can be adduced in favor of this nat- 
ural brotherhood is that all men seem to 
have a deep-seated reluctance to kill an- 
other man, a reluctance which is overcome 
only under the stress of fear or extreme 
excitement: hence the war dances required 
to put them in that unnatural mood. But 
“not-killing” and “regarding as a brother” 
are very different attitudes, the second far 
richer in content. And the second is devel- 
oped by institutions. It is quite impossible 
for us to estimate the number of distinct 
political communities which have arisen 
on our planet since the appearance of man. 
All but an infinitesimal fraction of these 
have disappeared; and, for want of any 
other means of picturing them, we pay a 
great deal of attention to the minute com- 
munities which have subsisted long enough 
to allow our anthropologists to examine 
them. 

The feature common to all of these com- 
munities is an intense but narrowly re- 
stricted sense of fellowship. This makes us 
aware that the building of political socie- 
ties which have mattered in history in- 
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volved an enlargement, coupled with a 
weakening, of the sense of fellowship: our 
bond with a compatriot is nothing like the 
bond between members of a tribe; still it 
is a bond. And we may then think of the 
art of building large societies as the art of 
stretching bonds of fellowship as far as 
possible without snapping. The diffusion 
of a religion, of a language, of a legal sys- 
tem is here of far greater importance than 
the diffusion of tools and skills, though 
the importance of the latter is not negligi- 
ble. 

It would be mere wishful thinking, than 
which there is nothing more dangerous in 
the management of human affairs, to as- 
sert that mankind now forms One Great 
Society. This poses a problem because, and 
only because, mankind must increasingly 
be thought of as gathered in One Place. 
While it is certainly an obstacle to the 
achievement of human excellence that a 
society should be too small, it is far from 
clear that such excellence is fostered by 
increasing bigness. Greek society which 
has afforded us models in arts and phi- 
losophy was small: a constellation of towns 
of which the largest did not count a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. Even smaller 
was Jewish society, wherein was kindled 
the Light of this World. It is readily be- 
lievable that the advocacy of the all-em- 
bracing society by the late Greek philos- 
ophers was in no small measure a means 
of consoling themselves for their absorp- 
tion in the vast Roman Empire, which 
never got near to the achievement of Athens 
alone. 

But if it can be doubted that the huge- 
ness of society is desirable, there is little 
doubt that the mixing together of distinct 
societies retaining their distinctive traits 
is a cause of trouble: it was long illustrated 
in the Ottoman Empire. Contrary to the 
dreams of those who see in World Govern- 
ment a cure-all, experience proves that the 
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unity of government by no means solves 
the problems raised by the distinctiveness 
of the communities over which it presides. 
Incidentally, in that event, the nature of 
things forbids that government should be 
of a representative character: if men at- 
tempted to make it such, it would be at 
worst representative of the dominant soci- 
ety and at best representative of the coali- 
tion of certain component societies against 
others. Representative government assumes 
that what is to be represented is a dominant 
opinion or feeling within one society. 

Tensions between societies are not ame- 
nable to the remedy of a common govern- 
ment, unless it be a very authoritarian one. 
But on the other hand, when societies have 
distinct political existence, their conflicts 
are far more disastrous than those which 
occur between different States belonging 
to one and the same society. Burke ex- 
plained the mildness of eighteenth-century 
wars in Europe by the fact that the nations 
involved belonged to same system of man- 
ners and could therefore contend only about 
some specific interest, which was not worth 
any great fury or havoc. It takes great 
folly to drive war to the extreme under 
such circumstances, and history offers but 
two such examples, the Peloponnesian War 
and the War of 1914. On the contrary war 
between societies is by nature absolute since 
it is not a squabble occurring within the 
same frame of values, but rather one in 
which neither camp recognizes the values 
of the other: this is potentially a war of 
destruction. Such were the wars waged by 
the Mongols and the Turks against Europe 
—wars between societies. 

At present the combination of strong 
diversity between societies and of effective 
physical proximity poses a political prob- 
lem of major dimensions. It is just not good 
enough to think of it in terms borrowed 
from the experience of diplomacy between 
States belonging to the same society. 
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Our Home 


UNDERLYING this paper is a feeling which 
it is perhaps time to express, an affection 
for the Earth similar in kind to that which 
our home and garden inspire, an aware- 
ness that our inheritance is precious and 
vulnerable. In most pre-Christian religions 
figured a cult of Mother-Earth, the Bounti- 
ful. She was the primeval giantess on 
which short-lived men scrabbled punily; 
from her flanks sprang all things necessary 
to the sustenance and enjoyment of life; 
her power was adored. The Earth is still 
our abode and provider, but the giantess 
now seems far smaller and the majestic 
processes of her life are not immune to 
interference. We know that we live upon a 
few feet of soil, with a few miles of atmos- 
phere above us; we know that we can 
blight the soil and corrupt the air, that we 
can produce smog and dust-bowls; we 
could poison the sea; we could melt the 
ice-caps at the poles; we might kill off 
bacteria on which we depend, or propagate 
viruses mortal to us. 

Therefore the juvenile pride which we 
have understandably taken in our fantasti- 
cally increased ability to “exploit’ the 
Earth” should now give way to a more 
mature thoughtfulness in “husbanding the 
Earth.” Man, impatient with the weakness 
of his hands, has transformed his weakness 
to strength: now his handling must become 
more discriminating and delicate. We are 
like children who, as they acquire vigor, 
must be made aware of their new capacity 
to injure. Many of us no doubt have had 
the experience of nursing with love in our 
maturity a small garden through which we 
had blundered brutally as small children, 
then deeming its riches unlimited: such is 
the experience which mankind is now re- 
peating. 

Now that we have reached the limits 
of the Earth, we understand: this is the 
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land of promise, the land beyond Jordan, 
a land of milk and honey, to be enjoyed, 
and cherished, and tended. 


The Capacity to Harm 


I HAVE traveled enough not to fall into the 
easy accusation that modern industry is 
responsible for defacing the Earth. I know 
that shepherds, so favored by poets, can 
with their lambs and sheep cause the soil 
to become barren; I know that noble sav- 
ages will burn down a forest to raise a 
crop, and move on to cause another desola- 
tion; I have seen the squalor of the Arab 
medina and of the Asiatic large town. Man 
is careless; and if our factories pour filth 
into our rivers, this is just in line with age- 
old behavior. Yet the combination of educa- 
tion and wealth always fosters in men the 
will to live in graceful surroundings, and 
if this is an attitude of individuals it may 
also be an attitude of communities. It was 
the attitude of Athenians, of Florentines. 
Surely, if they were wealthy enough to 
build themselves beautiful towns, so are 
we. The preoccupation with urban beauty 
seems to me to be rising in the United 
States; I find it to a lesser degree in Eu- 
rope. Also it is an attitude of mature minds 
to be provident, to think of improving the 
home, the farm, or the plant. Certainly we 
can not blame our contemporaries for any 
lack of investment-consciousness, but this 
preoccupation has not yet, or at least not 
adequately, extended to the conservation 
of the very basis upon which our struc- 
tures are reared: we do not realize that 
the natural resources themselves are re- 
quiring upkeep. This basic capital of man- 
kind is entered in our account books at 
zero, and so taken for granted that it re- 
ceives no attention. 

The time has come for a new spirit of 
“stewardship of the Earth.” Every animal, 
however humble, provides for its offspring. 
As one ascends the chain of beings up to 


man, the period during which the young 
are protected by the parents stretches, al- 
lowing for more complete development. 
But man is unique is his determination to 
hand down to his adult successor some 
asset he has built up, to be enjoyed and 
improved by his son, and handed to the 
grandson for further improvement. As this 
propensity is peculiar to man and has ob- 
viously served the progress of our species, 
I doubt whether the legislative fashion 
against it, however plausible on other 
grounds, is well founded. But we must at 
least transfer this fortunate propensity to 
the asset on which the children and grand- 
children of all of us shall be dependent, 
our Earth itself. 

In towns where we have no animal com- 
pany other than that of an occasional cat 
or dog, and see no plant other than an oc- 
casional tree, we are apt to forget that 
Life, with a capital L, depends upon a com- 
plex combination of an immense variety 
of forms of life, between which the balance 
must be maintained. We may have air-con- 
ditioning, but should be aware that the 
availability of breathable air depends upon 
a complex cycle of operations turning upon 
green plants. All our devised processes in 
which we take justifiable pride are, as it 
were, derivations installed on natural cir- 
cuits; and our increasing understanding 
of the latter not only conveys a greater 
power to exploit them but also implies a 
greater awareness of a duty to preserve 
them. 


Cleverness and Thoughtfulness 


THROUGHOUT the history of mankind, as 
we know it today, new procedures have 
been devised, new tools forged and new 
ways of life have been adopted. It is a 
truism that the pace of such change has 
undergone a formidable acceleration: but 
truisms are the best starting points for 
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meditation. When a new procedure or new 
tool arose in the distant past, its use was 
only slowly generalized in the immediate 
environment and its geographic diffusion 
was even much slower. Inventions, far be- 
tween in time and spreading sluggishly, 
slowly affected ways of life but did not 
revolutionize them: for instance, I deem 
it quite misleading to refer to the adoption 
of tilling as “the Agricultural Revolution” 
—a phrase which implies a turbulence of 
events which was lacking. 

For many thousands of years men lived 
in a world where new practices were a 
rarity and old practices made up the bulk 
of their existence. While the impact of suc- 
cessive new practices successively altered 
the environment, this alteration was so 
leisurely that sons were, on the whole, ad- 
justed to their world if only they acquired 
the skills of their fathers and were guided 
by the experience of their elders. But now 
discoveries so press upon one another, are 
so rapidly accepted and so widely put into 
operation, that a human generation lives 
in a world utterly different from that into 
which it was born; for instance, I was 
born in the year when the Wright brothers 
first succeeded in flying a few hundred 
yards, and flying has become my normal 
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mode of transporting myself to and fro. 

I marvel at the rapidity of human ad- 
justment. Man, living in a sort of symbiosis 
with an ever-changing population of ma- 
chines, reveals a flexibility of behavior 
which could hardly have been forecast. 
Moreover, while great individual inequali- 
ties are revealed in this capacity as in every 
other, they bear little apparent relation to 
hereditary background: given favorable 
early opportunities, the knack of handling 
complex machinery can be acquired quite 
rapidly by men born in the most primitive 
conditions. We are only beginning to dis- 
cover man’s cleverness. 

It is again a truism to say that our 
thoughtfulness by no means keeps pace with 
this development. Prudence consists in 
picking out the good under the actual cir- 
cumstances: faults against prudence are 
committed either if one fails to take full 
cognizance of the circumstances or if one 
despairs of picking out the good: such 
indeed are the two trends of contemporary 
thinking about our fast-changing world. 

Certainly the stress upon our minds aris- 
ing from the pace of change is unprece- 
dented: no man in his right senses can 
help feeling that he is unequal to the chal- 
lenge. Yet we must humbly dare to meet it. 
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Our Tragic State of Confusion: 


A Diagnosis 


WILLIAM C. 


A businessman eloquently expresses 
his conviction that the mid-century 
crisis is spiritual, not economic. 


For THE PAST three decades, as an execu- 
tive of a large utility, a private citizen, and 
an active participant in the discussion of 
many of the issues and trends in American 
life, I have “viewed with alarm,” because 
I have been convinced that we have been 
on the wrong road—a road that will lead 
to a disaster—and my concern has in- 
creased each year, particularly in the “era 
of prosperity” since 1946. During this time 
I have repeatedly warned stockholders of 
the company of which I was president, and 
all others who would listen, that this is a 
period not of prosperity and progress, but 
of liquidation of our free institutions and 
real assets—a period of retrogression in 
American life. 

I submit that every responsible citizen 
who is awake and aware should protest 
against these things: that American leader- 
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ship should be constantly proclaiming this 
as a period of sound, enduring, unprec- 
edented prosperity; that the American 
people should be indulging in a spending 
and speculative spree, going ever more 
deeply into debt and feeding the fires of a 
ruinous inflation; and that we should be 
boasting of our high standard of living, 
growth, and progress, in face of the stark 
facts which show a worsening situation on 
every major front. 

Consider that situation: Our nation of 
a hundred and seventy million people is 
called upon to bear the awful burden and 
responsibility of leadership of the forces 
of freedom in a war for survival of modern 
civilization. Our military forces are de- 
ployed throughout the world in more than 
forty countries and on the high seas, 
equipped with modern implements of war, 
including missiles, submarines, and super- 
sonic airplanes capable of handling atomic 
weapons. Some two million of our men are 
under arms in the Navy, the Marines, the 
Air Force, and various branches of the 
Army. The war which we call a “Cold 
War” dominates our life, and we are today 
essentially a military nation, whether we 
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mean to be or want to be. The cost to us 


per annum, in man-years, in attrition of 
freedom, and in tangible wealth, is greater 
than in any previous war except World 
War II. And our unprecedented and incal- 
culable debt accumulated in World War II 
has not been reduced but has been in- 
creased in our time of “greatest prosper- 
ity.” 

Because of advances in technology, au- 
tomation, and the unprecedented abuse of 
credit, coupled with all but unlimited sup- 
plies of inanimate energy, we have pro- 
duced and are producing volumes of phys- 
ical equipment—tools, machinery, trans- 
portation, and communication devices, 
structures and buildings for all purposes— 
beyond the powers of comprehension or 
imagination. As a result, we live and are 
entrapped in the most artificial, interde- 
pendent, complicated, and complex system 
of human society which has ever existed. 
With it all, we have the largest debt, the 
biggest burden of taxes, the most advanced 
and dangerous inflation, the largest crime 
and juvenile delinquency rate, and the 
highest percentage of mental patients in 
our history. 

These aspects of our “prosperity and 
progress” and the threats arising therefrom 
are some of the surface manifestations of 
our crisis. And we need to remember al- 
ways that this crisis of ours, and of civiliza- 
tion, did not start with the Communists, 
however eagerly they have seized the op- 
portunity to stimulate trouble, confusion, 
and disorder wherever it exists. The roots 
of the crisis lie much deeper—in revolu- 
tions and revolutionary changes, in wars 
and lesser evil destructive forces, which 
are always at work within human societies 
and institutions. 

Abler observers than I have written 
countless volumes about the crisis and the 
events which led up to it. Two of these 
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have summarized its nature more power- 
fully and comprehensively than I could. 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, of Harvard, who has 
devoted much of his life to an intimate and 
informed study and interpretation of many 
phases of the crisis, tells us: 


We live amidst one of the greatest crises 
in human history. Not only war, famine, 
pestilence, and revolution, but a legion 
of other calamities are rampant over 
the whole world. All values are un- 
settled; all norms are broken. Mental, 
moral, aesthetic and social anarchy 
reigns supreme.* 


Whittaker Chambers writes similarly in 
his penetrating and moving “Foreword in 
the Form of a Letter to My Children,” in 
Witness: 


Few men are so dull that they do not 
know that the crisis exists and that it 
threatens their lives at every point. It is 
popular to call it a social crisis. It is in 
fact a total crisis — religious, moral, 
intellectual, social, political, economic. 
It is popular to call it a crisis of the 
Western world. It is in fact a crisis of 
the whole world. Communism, which 
claims to be a solution of the crisis, is 
itself a symptom and an irritant of the 
crisis.” 

It is not, however, with the objective na- 
ture of the crisis, but with our subjective 
reaction to it, that I am primarily con- 
cerned in this essay. In one respect I can- 
not agree with Whittaker Chambers: I can 
find little evidence in the activities and at- 
titudes of the American people that they are 
aware that the crisis “threatens their lives 
at every point.” I believe that one of the 
greatest sources of danger is the generally 
prevalent wnawareness of our truly appal- 
ling human situation. I also believe that 
this unawareness is primarily due to a lack 
of understanding, which in turn is due to 
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a “failure of nerve” and refusal to face 
facts on the part of our people. I believe 
further that this “failure of nerve,” with 
resultant fantasies of wishful thinking and 
“hoping for the best,’ is fundamentally 
grounded in one thing: confusion. 

For the remainder of these pages, I 
shall examine the thesis that a major ele- 
ment in the present-day crisis is a “sick- 
ness of society” brought on by the “disease 
of confusion.” And, indeed, “confusion” 
is a medical term. Blakiston’s New Gould 
Medical Dictionary defines it as: “1. State 
of mental bewilderment. 2. A mixing or 
confusing.” And in Webster’s New Inter- 
national, we find these pertinent defini- 
tions: “State of being confused, or dis- 
ordered; disorder, as of ideas, persons or 
things . . . . A mental state characterized 
by unstable attention, poor perception of 
present reality, disorientation, and inabil- 
ity to act coherently.” 

The disease of confusion manifests it- 
self in a human society by disorder, dis- 
unity, the disintegration of unifying value- 
systems, and the abandonment of those 
principles which are the foundation and 
elements of the established order. 

Russell Kirk, in his article in the Uni- 
versity of Detroit Law Journal on “Our 
Reawakened Consciousness of Order,” 
writes of the preeminent position of order 
as “the principle and the process by which 
the peace and harmony of society are 
maintained,” and quotes Richard Hooker 
to show the reverse side of the coin: 
“Without order, there is no living in pub- 
lic society, because the want thereof is the 
mother of confusion.” The ultimate in dis- 
order is anarchy—the absence of all 
order—confusion complete. 

With the foregoing definitions before 
us and having in mind that disorder and 
confusion are, in the context of this dis- 
cussion, very closely related, we may ven- 
ture this more specific definition of the 
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disease of confusion as it affects the in- 
dividual in society: Confusion is an infec- 
tion which attacks the individual human 
being in his consciousness, character, and 
conduct. It tends to destroy his anchorage 
in principle; to weaken his powers of per- 
ception, discrimination, choice, and deci- 
sion; and to corrupt, retard, or halt his 
moral and spiritual development. An 
epidemic of confusion is particularly de- 
structive of the capacity for self-govern- 
ment and freedom upon which the struc- 
ture of a free society depends. 

In the great tragedy of history now 
being enacted on the world stage, the 
United States is the protagonist of the 
forces of freedom; and upon our aware- 
ness, alertness, moral and spiritual strength 
and integrity, depends the survival of civil- 
ization. Our fitness for leadership is being 
tested. Are we meeting the test, or are we 
exhibiting alarming symptoms of confu- 
sion and disorder in our reaction to the 
challenge of our time? 

During our country’s greatest crisis 
previous to this one, Abraham Lincoln in 
his Gettysburg address, said: “We are now 
engaged in a great Civil War, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 
In this sentence Lincoln with his genius 
for definition of principle used the word 
which characterizes the essence of crisis — 
testing. A crisis is a_ testing period, 
whether it occurs in the life of a single 
human being, nation, or civilization. And 
in this testing period, as in school, ques- 
tions are asked which may determine 
whether the questioned one is qualified to 
proceed. That is to say, a crisis in the life 
of a country or a civilization imposes ques- 
tions, upon whose answers the continued 
existence of the country or civilization may 
depend. 

As has been so often remarked, great as 
was the foresight of the Founding Fathers, 
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no one in the eighteenth century could 
have conceived of the United States and 
the world in the last half of the twentieth 
century. Expansion and growth in popula- 
tion, technology, and in development of the 
potentialities of human beings for explora- 
tion and discovery, for change of and con- 
trol over their environment were pre- 
dicted; but the wildest prediction fell far 
short of the total achievement. No wonder 
we are confused! In every field of human 
activity there is much to be confused about. 

The prophets of the eighteenth century 
failed to realize particularly the enormous 
acceleration in the rate of change which 
would result once men were free of the re- 
straints imposed by older regimes, had suc- 
ceeded in harnessing unlimited quantities 
of energy, and had devised the means for 
conquering barriers of time and space. Of 
even greater significance was the failure 
to foresee that the vast number of individ- 
ual minds could not keep pace in aware- 
ness and understanding with the sum total 
of changes affecting their lives. The dis- 
coveries, inventions, and far-reaching in- 
novations in human relationships were in- 
itiated by individual human beings; but, 
once launched in the world, they affected 
and complicated the lives of all far be- 
yond the intention, to say nothing of the 
control, of any one man or group. 

Herein lies the great dilemma of free- 
dom: Ideas originating in the minds of in- 
dividuals are launched upon society as a 
whole, and their adoption and implementa- 
tion bring about widespread and acceler- 
ating changes, both good and bad, in 
human relations and in the natural as well 
as the human environment. Thus perplex- 
ing difficulties confront the individuals and 
groups of organized society, in their at- 
tempts to adjust to the constantly changing 
order of things. 

Since the political and economic forms 
and institutions of a free society are based 
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upon the assumption that the individual 
has the ability to respond, it follows that 
his failure to meet the test may jeopardize 
his free institutions. This is the basis for 
the assertion that confusion is a disease 
which endangers a free society, and when, 
as now, it endangers the life of a civiliza- 
tion, it rises to the level of high tragedy. 
Hence the title of this essay. 

The word “free” is misleading, and 
hence a breeder of confusion, as applied 
to our constitutional system of limited gov- 
ernment, the very essence and foundation 
principle of which is that the individual 
citizens must bear the burden of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of much of that 
order of human relations which distin- 
guishes and differentiates this system. A 
more accurate name for such a system 
would be “responsible individualism,” be- 
cause it is the responsibility of the individ- 
ual, rather than his freedom, which should 
be emphasized as the leading characteristic 
of such an order of society. 

There can be no organized and ordered 
society in the absence of intelligent re- 
straint of the individual, either from with- 
in the individual himself or from without. 
Edmund Burke, stated the point with his 
usual clarity of insight and expression: 


Society cannot exist unless a control- 
ling power of will and appetite be 
placed somewhere; and the less of it 
there is within, the more there must be 
without. It is ordained in the eternal 
constitution of things, that men of in- 
temperate minds cannot be free. Their 
passions forge their fetters. 


Under Communism, and other forms of 
government which enslave the individual, 
the responsibility for restraint and direc- 
tion of human relationships is largely 
vested in those exercising unlimited powers 
of government. The radical difference, 
therefore, for the individual citizen, be- 
tween the free system and its opposite, lies 
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not in freedom from restraint, but in the 
degree and purpose of restraint, and 
whether that restraint is self-generated and 
self-imposed (voluntary in this sense), or 
imposed from without and enforced by the 
power of coercion used at the sole discre- 
~ tion of the ruler. 

Self-government, then, essentially means 
self-reliance, self-restraint, self-control, self- 
discipline, self-denial, and self-direction, as 
contrasted with the systems of government 
which make no such assumption and place 
unlimited power in the government to re- 
strain, to control and direct and hence 
completely to enslave and regiment the 
individual. It follows that insofar as the 
American people have abandoned or re- 
fused to obey the laws or rules for self- 
government—that is, insofar as individ- 
uals have failed and are failing or refusing 
to restrain themselves, to discipline them- 
selves, and in general to perform the af- 
firmative obligations of self-reliance upon 
the performance of which the health and 
the wholeness of their country is dependent 
—to that degree we are abandoning our 
free system. Or, to spell it out more blunt- 
ly, this also means that the trend is strong- 
ly toward a government of unlimited 
powers, and the consequent disintegration 
of all of our free institutions which are de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of responsi- 
ble individualism. 

Much of what has been said above is 
clearly and succinctly summed up in Felix 


Morley’s The Power in the People: 


When the American people have been 
self-reliant, mutually helpful and con- 
siderate, determined in their mistrust of 
political authority, this nation has been 
“in form”; its tradition alive; it’s con- 
tributions to civilization outstanding. 
Confusion has arisen as form has been 
neglected. The restoration will require, 
for all of us, at least as arduous an ef- 
fort, and as rigorous self-discipline, as 





the athlete consciously applies to himself 
in order to remedy physical deteriora- 
tion.* 


THUs FAR we have considered some of the 
causes and general symptoms of confusion 
as manifested within our own American 
system of society, and we have noted a trend 
toward abandonment or loss of traits of 
character, which if lost, will greatly weak- 
en, if not destroy, the former structure of 
our free institutions by radically changing 
our relations to one another. 

The foregoing is only one area of our 
confusion in the world crisis in which we 
are so deeply involved. Let us now exam- 
ine certain alarming symptoms of confu- 
sion in American understanding of the 
basic issue in the great conflict which pre- 
cipitated the crisis. This conflict, as we are 
only too well aware, is with the aggressive 
tyrants of Cummunism who have acquired 
unlimited power over, and have mobilized 
and are training (but not educating), for 
their wholly evil purposes, hundreds of 
millions of imprisoned people. 

The symptoms of confusion here under 
examination are those revealed by reports 
on the Communist system made during 
recent months and years by American 
visitors returning from Russia. These re- 
porters include not only “run of the mine” 
American tourists but, more importantly, 
newspaper editors, prominent state and 
federal officials, business leaders, and 
members of other official and non-official 
parties who have been admitted to Russia 
to observe (under surveillance and guid- 
ance of Communists) and report to their 
fellow-Americans upon the Communist sys- 
tem, how it is working, and how the 
Russians themselves seem to feel about it. 

The basic importance of the impressions 
thus gained and reported to the American 
public lies in the fact that the questions as 
to what the Communists are “up to,” what 
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they intend doing to “change the world,” 
and just how they threaten us, are ques- 
tions upon which most Americans are 
quite uninformed and upon which they are 
eager to obtain information couched in 
language which they can understand. Gen- 
erally we understand that the Russians are 
threatening us with physical violence, 
especially with missiles carrying atomic 
warheads, in order to keep us from inter- 
fering with their attempt to conquer the 
world for Communism; but we have only 
the vaguest understanding of the real 
meaning of Communism, and consequently 
of the true definition of the issue which is 
at the heart of the world conflict. And it is 
this issue which our reporting tourists are 
confusing for us. 

One of the most prominent and official 
of our reporting observers was recently 
quoted, on the front page of all large 
metropolitan daily papers, as saying that 
the “essence of the conflict” between the 
Russians and ourselves is whether “our 
concept of progress with freedom” will 
prevail over their “concept of progress 
without freedom.” The emphasis here is 
upon the conflict between the means by 
which “progress” shall be achieved—not 
upon the real issue, which is the end aimed 
at, or the meaning of progress, as respec- 
tively defined in the American and Com- 
munist systems of society. The word “prog- 
ress” is used as if it had a common mean- 
ing in both systems. It does not. 

Essentially the same confusing idea ap- 
pears in other reports, wherein there is 
much talk of how much better the Russians 
are “succeeding” with their system in 
“competition” with ours, than had been 
anticipated by the observer before his visit. 
Repeatedly appearing in the reports are 
such assertions as the following: “The 
Russian people are happy with the progress 
they are making.” One reporter grows 
ecstatic in saying, “They are contented 
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with and proud of their system because it 
stresses equality, education, science, cul- 
ture, more leisure and a shorter work 
week, the dignity of labor, free medical 
and dental care, and other cradle-to-grave 
services.” This same reporter, who is the 
editor of a large daily newspaper, warns 
that we had better quit brainwashing our- 
selves by circulating the idea that the Rus- 
sians are not succeeding with this system, 
because it was obvious to him that they are 
making “progress” in their endeavor to 
improve the lot of their people, far beyond 
anything we had predicted. 

The Communist concept of progress is 
advancement toward the realization of a 
dehumanized, depersonalized, and despirit- 
ualized society, to be attained by destroy- 
ing what they call the “myths of religion 
and other superstitions which teach that 
there is a God or any Power in the Uni- 
verse higher than man.” The Russian goal 
is to build a world Communist society by 
conquering and enslaving the peoples of the 
world. The purpose of the Russian “com- 
petition” with us will have been achieved 
if and when they have “buried us.” The 
means to their goals are any and all which 
will serve to crush the spiritual life of in- 
dividual human beings and _ transform 
them into highly trained animals, condi- 
tioned to exist as mere replaceable units 
and having no significance except as tools 
to be used in the perfection of the Commu- 
nist ideal of a society of enslaved beings 
deprived of all individuality. This is the 
“death camp” into which Communits are 
trying to lure and to drive the world; and 
this is the “essence of the conflict between 
the Communist Powers’ concept of prog- 
ress without freedom and our concept of 
progress with freedom.” Now really, we do 
not need to go to Russia nor to have 
Russian Communist leaders come to this 
country to learn that! 

That the Communist masters of the 
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Russian people are indeed making a real 
and ominous advance toward their goal of 
building their slave society is undoubtedly 
true. But for Americans to speak of this 
as progress, and as a gain for Russia in a 
competitive race with us toward a common 
goal, is shocking beyond expression. To the 
American “progress” is a good word, and 
it conveys the idea of advance toward a 
desirable and laudable goal. Now, we can 
be sure that responsible, intelligent and 
representative Americans, such as those 
who made the reports above referred to, 
would not have made such favorable re- 
ports as to the progress and success of the 
Russian system, had they comprehended 
the total situation upon which they were 
reporting, and foreseen the implications 
and inferences which their fellow-Ameri- 
cans, as well as anxious peoples in other 
countries, would derive from their state- 
ments. We must, therefore, in charity and 
in a spirit of forgiveness, conclude that 
these reports are but another symptom, 
albeit a most alarming one, of the mental 
bewilderment, disorientation, and disinte- 
gration of their judgment and _ value-sys- 
tem, which we call confusion, and which 
afflicts, in its many disguises, the vast 
majority of our population. 


As I sTATED at the outset, what I have at- 
tempted here is an examination of some 
of the leading symptoms or manifestations 
of confusion in the minds of the American 
people. The urge and hope motivating my 
effort have been that we might thus derive 
a better understanding of the mess we are 
in. 

The symptoms which have been noted 
indicate that our “disease of confusion” is 
a well-developed and serious case. The fol- 
lowing summary seems justified: 

1. We are failing in our highest re- 
sponsibility, which is to maintain, preserve 
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and improve our moral environment — 
the self-reliance, independence, mutual 
trust and confidence, and capacity for self- 
government required of us as American 
citizens. For a quarter of a century, we 
have been continuously, and at an in- 
creasing rate, shifting more and more 
functions and responsibilities, and hence 
ever-increasing power and authority, from 
ourselves as and from our 
formerly free, private institutions, to gov- 
ernment and government institutions. We 
have sought to escape consciousness of our 
failure and neglect by concentrating on our 
physical environment — production, sci- 
entific investigation, technology, automa- 
tion, leisure, comfort, and physical health. 
That is, we have devoted more and more of 
our efforts to the means of living, and we 
have neglected the ultimate ends, aims, and 
objectives for which we live. 


individuals 


2. We say we believe in freedom, but 
we are quite “fuzzy-minded” about the 
meaning of freedom. We tend to think first 
of freedom as meaning freedom from eco- 
nomic obligations and responsibilities, and 
as a birthright of the American to receive 
something free. While we readily join in 
any protest against infringement of per- 
sonal rights of freedom of speech and re- 
ligion, to many of us such phrases as “free- 
dom of the spirit” mean nothing. Neither 
do we appear to be very sensitive about 
freedom of choice or association; nor do 
we seem really to care about oppression of 
the minority by the majority, particularly 
if the oppression is in our favor. Definitely, 
the prevailing trend is toward modifying 
the American way of life whenever we are 
persuaded that the change will assist “my- 
self and my group” to make “progress” 
toward the attainment of our own econom- 
ic advantages and “happiness.” 

3. We are tending to retreat from the 
higher dimensions of life, from the inner 
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and the spiritual, and to spend our time 
and energy in pursuits which contribute 
only to the physical. Thus by neglect, as 
well as by positive action, we are contribut- 
ing to the disintegration of the free sys- 
tem of this Republic—Responsible In- 
dividualism. By the same token, we are 
contributing to the growth of its opposite 
number—a government of unlimited 
powers, dominating, controlling, directing, 
dictating, and restricting the freedom of 
development of those citizens who, under 
this trend, may soon become “subjects.” 

As Professor Wilhelm Roepke stated in 
last summer’s issue of MODERN AGE: 


the nidus of the malady from which our 
civilization suffers lies in the individual 
soul and is only to be overcome within 
the individual soul. For more than a 
century, we have made the hopeless ef- 
fort, more and more baldly proclaimed, 
to get along without God and _ vain- 
gloriously to put man, his science, his 
art, his political contrivances, i. God’s 
place. I am convinced that the insane 
futility of this effort, now evident only 
to a few, will one day break on most 
men like a tidal wave. ... 


Our crisis is spiritual, not economic. 
We have suffered a failure of nerve and 
are wandering, lost and _ bewildered, 
amidst a multitude of troubles and 
anxieties, “lacking wisdom and even com- 
mon sense,” because we are seeking the 
answer in the wrong dimension and the 
wrong direction. 

“Human existence in society has _his- 
tory,” says Eric Voegelin in his introduction 
to The World of the Polis “because it has a 
dimension of spirit and freedom beyond 
mere animal existence, because social 
order is an attunement of man with the 
order of being . . . that has its origin in 
world-transcendent divine Being.’”* The 
pragmatists, many scientists, and intellec- 
tual liberals deride this as mysticism and 
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demand something definite which can be 
tested in the laboratory so that we may 
know where we are going. In reply we must 
ask: “Do you now know where you are go- 
ing? “Or why?” Those who do not now 
know what to hold by, nor where they want 
to go have deserted our “old system” for a 
hybrid system which has no unifying 
philosophy or design for living. So long as 
we lack guiding principles and a coherent 
system, we will be in danger of repeating 
the humiliating blunder of accepting the 
Communist challenge to “compete with” 
their system. 


Those who have thoughtlessly praised 
the superiority of the Russian system of 
education, merely because it has been 
turning out “trained” scientists and engi- 
neers in greater numbers than our system, 
have lost sight of the goal in their admira- 
tion of a particular means. They fail to 
note what the Russian system does to the 
individual; and under any system, it is 
what happens to the individual that is all 
important. I close with a favorite quota- 
tion on this vital point from the Journal of 
Amiel, the nineteenth-century Swiss philos- 


opher and teacher. Writing on June 17, 
1852, Amiel said: 


The test of every religious, political, or 
educational system, is the man which it 
forms. If a system injures the intelli- 
gence it is bad. If it injures the char- 
acter it is vicious. If it injures the con- 
science it is criminal. 


We know that the system we are fighting 
fails on every point in the test. What shall 
we say about our own? 


*Man and Society in Calamity (New York: Dut- 
ton, 1943), p. 308. 

*Op. cit. (New York: Random House, 1952). 

5Op. cit. (New York: Van Nostrand, 1949), p. 
14. 

‘Op. cit. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1957), p. 2. 

















International Relations 


Compromise Politics and 


Accustomed to the long-successful use of com- 


promise in American politics, our diplomats run 
the risk of disaster if they try to use domestic 


HIsTORY CLEARLY demonstrates that the 
technique of compromise is essential to 
internal representative government. The 
purpose of this essay is to examine the 
question whether this political technique is 
also applicable to all aspects of internation- 
al relations. 

American tradition calls for compromise 
of internal political issues in the interest of 
domestic tranquility and public welfare. 
Americans are justly proud of their great 
achievements in the use of the compromise 
technique. The Philadelphia Convention of 
1787 which drafted the United States Con- 
stitution was conspicuous for its compro- 
mises between the thirteen large and small 
States, between the North and the South, 
and between the advocates of centralization 
and the supporters of State’s Rights. The 
fathers of the Constitution deliberately con- 


methods to resolve international argument. 


KENNETH COLEGROVE 


structed a frame of government which, 
they hoped, would preserve the Union by 
facilitating political compromise. To this 
end, they provided a federal system, with 
a central government, operating under a 
harmony of separation of powers and of 
checks and balances. 

Since 1787, the political history of the 
United States has been a revealing com- 
mentary upon the application of the princi- 
ple of political compromise. The eminent 
historian Frederick Jackson Turner has 
aptly applied the term sectionalism to the 
operation of federalism in the United 
States. American public policy has been, 
almost continually, a compromise between 
great territorial sections, groups of States, 
and sections of the larger States, as well as 
between conflicting interests throughout 
the nation. Today, compromises are ef- 
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fected both in the national legislature and 
in the nominating conventions of the major 
political parties. Almost every law passed 
in Congress and every party platform 
adopted in the national nominating conven- 
tions are the result of compromises between 
sections as well as between conflicting eco- 
nomic and social interests in the Union as a 
whole. The system of single-member con- 
stituencies (including the election of Sena- 
tors by the States in a staggered arrange- 
ment whereby usually only one Senator is 
elected in a State at one time), as well as 
the absence of proportional representation, 
has contributed to the facility of political 
compromise within the framework of sec- 
tionalism. 

Political compromise promotes a de- 
sirable stability of government. It facili- 
tates what Herbert Butterfield has well de- 
scribed as the political urbanities which 
make for tolerance and for restraint from 
forcing the opposition into open rebellion 
or revolution. Thus one of the functions of 
the national statesman is to guide the na- 
tion out of the storms of the tension areas 
and into the comparative calm of normal 
politics. 

Political compromise in national politics 
has operated successfully under conditions 
which include (1) a republican form of 
government or a system permitting a wide 
participation of citizens; (2) a frame of 
government facilitating compromise; (3) 
popular respect for fundamental or consti- 
tutional law; and (4) a common code of 
ethics or moral values. All of these condi- 
tions are found in the United States as well 
as in Great Britain, Canada, and Australia. 

In democratic ethics there is nothing in- 
herently immoral in political compromise. 
Intolerant contemporaries of Henry Clay, 
the “Great Compromiser,” branded him as 
an unprincipled politician. Some historians 
who have failed to understand the Ameri- 
can genius of government continue to casti- 
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gate him as unscrupulous. The record 
shows, however, that the majority of Amer- 
icans in 1820-1954 who desired the pres- 
ervation of the Union considered Clay to 
be a great national statesman. In Congress, 
Clay managed several compromises of the 
issue of the extension of slavery, backed by 
wide public opinion, in the hope that the 
North would become more tolerant and the 
South less bellicose as a result of these 
political adjustments. The tragedy of the 
events leading to the War Between the 
States is the fact that the urbanity of Clay 
and moderate factions of the Whig and 
Democratic parties failed to achieve the 
desired goal. The North became less toler- 
ant and the South even more bellicose. For 
once in American history, compromise lost 
the day, and the issue of preservation of 
the Union was carried to the battlefield. 
After the surrender of General Lee at 
Appomattox Courthouse and the affirma- 
tion of what Chief Justice Chase called an 
“indestructible Union of indestructible 
States,” the technique of compromise 
politics returned to the national arena. To- 
day, as in ante-bellum days, Congressional 
legislation is the result of compromises be- 
tween the sections or the States and be- 
tween conflicting interests throughout the 
nation, while the selection of candidates 
and platforms by the major political par- 
ties continues to follow the compromise 
technique. American experience indicates 
that, with the exception of the War Be- 
tween the States, compromise has proved 
to be a successful process in promoting 
peace and progress within the nation. 


IN THE FIELD OF international relations, 
under normal conditions, compromise is an 
equally successful technique. In diplomacy, 
however, even more than in internal poli- 
tics, certain conditions are required for 
adequate and stable compromise. Foremost 
among these conditions are (1) a general 
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observance of international law based upon 
a common code of ethics or morality, and 
(2) a balance of power which prevents one 
nation from domination over other mem- 
bers of the family of nations. In modern 
Europe, from the days of Hugo Grotius to 
the present time, international law has 
been based, in large degree, upon Chris- 
tian ethics. Customary rules of internation- 
al law have been grounded on humanitar- 
ian considerations. By means of treaties, 
members of the family of nations have ac- 
cepted rules restraining arbitrary and 
unilateral action. Although these rules 
have often lacked international sanctions, 
their infraction has evoked active sym- 
pathy for the victim of the aggression and 
has furnished a legitimate reason for the 
use of countervailing force. Of all the 
rules, sanctity of treaties has ranked next 
to sovereignty as a fundamental obliga- 
tion. Indeed, even today, there can be no 
effective law between States without ob- 
servance of the principle of pacta sunt 
servanda or the binding obligation of 
treaty law. 

The absence of collective sanctions in 
the past has been partly corrected by bal- 
ance of power. In the seventeenth century, 
international aggression by the Hapsburgs 
was redressed by a balance of power under 
the aegis of France. The aggressions of 
Louis XIV and Napoleon were overcome 
by a balance of power under the leader- 
ship, first of England and Prussia, and 
later of England, Tsarist Russia, and Aus- 
tria. Since the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648), history has shown that balance of 
power is an essential factor in maintaining 
the observance of the law of nations and 
the common code of international morality. 

A secondary condition for effective 
diplomatic compromise has been republi- 
canism or popular participation in govern- 
ment. Voltaire went so far as to maintain 
that international peace is a chimera until 


all governments have become republican. 
Dictators, in his opinion, were carniverous 
animals ready to devour all rivals at the 
earliest opportunity. The thesis of the Eng- 
lish philosopher Jeremy Bentham regard- 
ing the interest of the people in war and 
peace also has promoted the idea that rep- 
resentative government gives moral sup- 
port to the reign of international law be- 
tween republican nations. 

Several useful lessons are to be learned 
from the history of the Concert of Europe 
in the nineteenth century. The Concert was 
guided by the aim of achieving peace and 
stability in the family of nations by means 
of both balance of power and compromise of 
conflicting national interests. A counterpart 
of Henry Clay in the broader field of in- 
ternational politics is found in the British 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, the 
“honest broker” of the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878. Great Britain, Tsarist Russia, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Turkey 
participated in this memorable conference. 
Compromise was possible inasmuch as all 
of these powers had loyally subscribed to 
international law, founded in large part on 
Christian ethics. The Ottoman Empire, al- 
though a Moslem state, had faithfully ac- 
cepted international law and sanctity of 
treaties as a guide to international behavior. 
The primary conditions for diplomatic com- 
promise were present when Disraeli under- 
took the task of “honest broker.” Without 
these conditions, compromise was imprac- 
ticable. 


THE RISE OF TOTALITARIAN states in the 
twentieth century has challenged the effi- 
cacy of compromise in international poli- 
tics. One of the essential conditions for 
effective compromise has become con- 
spicuously absent on almost every occasion 
when law-abiding nations have found them- 
selves face to face in negotiations with 
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totalitarian regimes. The missing condi- 
tion is, of course, a common code of inter- 
national behavior. While resort to balance 
of power may safeguard free nations from 
the aggression of dictatorships, the lack 
of the first prerequisite for diplomatic 
compromise renders continued compromise 
often worse than useless. The contempt of 
Adolf Hitler for sanctity of treaties is a 
matter of record. The Nazi Fuehrer boasted 
that he made treaties with his intended vic- 
tims only to lull them into apathy, and 
broke these agreements whenever he found 
it to his convenience. The same contempt 
had already characterized the Bolshevik 
Revolution. On good authority, it is related 
that the Soviet dictator V. I. Lenin refused 
to take the trouble to read the text of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (1917) which his 
representatives had negotiated, saying that 
he expected to break the treaty at the 
first opportunity. The Grossraumordnung 
of Nazi Germany was fully matched by 
the Bolshevik ideology of the relentless 
“class war,” the “inevitability” of war with 
“bourgeois democracy.” the subversion of 
constitutional government everywhere. and 
the “violence” of the “world revolution.” 
In a cynical piece of diplomacy on the eve 
of the Second World War, commonly 
called the Ribbentrop-Molotov Treaty, the 
dictators of Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia agreed to divide Poland between them- 
selves in- violation of solemn agreements by 
both Germany and the USSR to respect 
Polish integrity. At the same time. while 
breaking faith with free nations, the dic- 
tators fully expected to break faith with 
each other. In this game of mutual duplic- 
ity, however, Hitler beat Stalin to the 
draw, when in 1941 he invaded the 
Ukraine. 

Ironically, Soviet jurists (Pashukanis. 
Vvyshinsky, Golunskii, Strogovich and 
others) claim that Marxism-Leninism en- 
tertains full respect for international law. 
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including sanctity of treaties. But the “in- 
ternational law” to which Soviet jurists 
subscribe is not the international law of 


free nations. Soviet “international law” is 
equivalent to Hitler’s Grossraumordnung— 
an international regime to be forced upon 
all nations within the orbit of the Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Marxism-Leninism pictures the world as 
divided into two hostile camps—the Com- 
munist regimes and the capitalist countries. 
Marxian ideology also holds that war is 
“inevitable” between these two camps. In 
the words of Lenin: “We are living not 
merely in one state but in a system of 
states, and the existence of the Soviet Re- 
public side by side with imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end. And before 
that end supervenes, a series of frightful 
collisions between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 
(Report of the Central Committee to the 
Eighth Party Congress, 1919.) The inter- 
national law of the Free World aims at the 
promotion of continuous justice, stability. 
and peace among free nations. Soviet “in- 
ternational law” seeks stability and peace 
only after all free nations are destroyed by 
war and revolution, and only after Com- 
munist rule of all nations is firmly estab- 
lished. 

In 1945, Soviet Russia ratified the Char- 
ter of the United Nations in which all sig- 
natory States solemnly agreed to refrain 
from acts of aggression. to conform to in- 
ternational law, and to respect self-deter- 
mination of peoples. In spite of these 
pledges. the Soviet Union continued to 
commit acts of aggression against free na- 
tions. to violate international law and the 
sanctity of treaties, and to destroy self-de- 
termination of peoples. The Kremlin’s in- 
stigation of North Korea to attack South 
Korea is only one of many Soviet violations 
of the United Nations Charter. 
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Soviet violations of treaties are too well 
known to require extensive documentation 
in this place. Suffice it to say that in 1955 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
published a report on Soviet Political 
Treaties and Violations showing over two 
hundred breaches of good faith by the 
USSR. (Senate Document No. 85, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, First Session. ) 

In 1949, the United States Department 
of State announced that because of the 
consistent violation of international agree- 
ments by the USSR it was useless to 
negotiate treaties with the Soviet Union. 
The best that could be done, the Depart- 
ment said, would be a modus vivendi or 
day-to-day arrangements with the dicta- 
torship that knew no law but its own. Since 
this date, with minor exceptions, the State 
Department and the President have main- 
tained a considerable degree of consistency. 
On January 28, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower declined the offer of Soviet Premier 
Bulganin to negotiate a bilateral treaty 
of “peaceful co-existence” on the ground 
that the UN Charter is sufficient for law- 
abiding states. He called for “deeds, not 
words” from the dictators of the Soviet 
Union. In the following three years, the 
well-known reluctance of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to agree to a second 
“summit conference” of heads of States 
found its source in his full knowledge 
that the Soviet dictators have seldom, if 
ever, negotiated in good faith. The Krem- 
lin’s propaganda advantage won by the 
Soviet’s success in launching the first man- 
made satellite, in October 1957, made the 
Secretary of State even more aware of 
the dangers of another “summit confer- 
ence” in which the dictators would again 
resort to words, not deeds, and thus win 
another propaganda victory. 

In spite of the wide study of propaganda 
analysis in the United States and Britain, 
English-speaking peoples are extremely 
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susceptible to Soviet propaganda. In 1956, 
millions of naive persons in the Free World 
were easily led to believe that the Krem- 
lin’s downgrading of Stalin and the re- 
newal of offers of “peaceful co-existence” 
promised a change for the better. Before 
the year had closed, the Kremlin sup- 
pressed, with conspicuous brutality, the 
revolt of the Hungarian workers against 
their Communist dictators. In spite of this 
evidence of Soviet perfidy, literally mil- 
lions of “liberals” and Socialists today in 
the United States, Britain and Canada 
cling to the illusion of “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” They fondly believe that the dicta- 
tors in the Kremlin have abandoned the 
doctrine of the “inevitability” of war. 

In his doctrinal report to the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party in 1956, 
First Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev de- 
voted almost half of his address to propa- 
ganda for “peaceful co-existence” and the 
“united front” of all left-wing parties in all 
countries to win control of all parliaments 
through the ballot box. In the same Party 
Congress that launched the anti-Stalinist 
campaign, Khrushchev (the undisputed 
theoretician of the Communist Party) re- 
affirmed Marxism-Leninism as the guide 
of the Communist regime. An avowed 
atheist, Khrushchev even referred to “our 
Party’s holy Leninist principles’”—princi- 
ples that include the doctrine of “inevitable 
war.” Nowhere in his address, did Khrush- 
chev repudiate the Leninist doctrines of 
“world revolution” and the “inevitability” 
of war. Nowhere did Khrushchev retract 
the dictum of Lenin: “As long as Capital- 
ism and Socialism [Communism] exist, 
we cannot live in peace. In the end, one or 
the other will triumph. A funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” (Speech to Moscow 
Party Nuclei Secretaries, November 26, 
1920.) 

Khrushchev’s address at the Twentieth 
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Congress was a masterpiece of false propa- 
ganda. Early in the speech, he claimed that 
the enemies of Socialism had misinter- 
preted the doctrine of the “inevitability” 
of war. War was not inevitable, he said, 
if all peoples accept “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” Thousands of newspapers in the 
Free World were deceived by this clever 
propaganda and proclaimed in screaming 
headlines that Khrushchev had abandoned 
the principle of the “inevitability” of war. 
They ignored the latter part of the speech, 
the fine print of this clever address, which 


was directed alone to the delegates of the 


Twentieth Congress and to the members of 
the Communist and Socialist parties in 
foreign countries. To them, Khrushchev 
plainly indicated that the Kremlin had not 
abandoned the doctrine of the “inevitabil- 
ity” of war and revolutionary violence. In 
other words, war and violence could be 
avoided in case capitalist democracy sur- 
rendered to Communism. In some countries 
(meaning France and Italy), the First Sec- 
retary implied that a “united front” of 
Communist and left-wing parties might 
capture the governments of the “bourgeois 
democracy” by parliamentary means. But 
in other countries (meaning the United 
States, Canada, and possibly Great Bri- 
tain), revolutionary violence would be nec- 
essary. On this point, Khrushchev said: 


Our enemies are fond of depicting us 
Leninists as supporters of violence al- 
ways and in all circumstances. It is 
true that we recognize the necessity for 
the revolutionary transformation of 
capitalist society to Socialist society. . . . 
There is not a shadow of a doubt that, 
for a number of capitalist countries, the 
overthrow of the bourgeois democracy, 
dictatorship by force and the connected 
sharp aggravation in the class struggle 
is inevitable. . . . Leninism teaches us 
that the ruling classes will not relinquish 
power of their own free will. However, 
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the greater or less degree of acuteness 
in the struggle, the use or non-use of 
force in the transition to Socialism, de- 
pend not so much on the proletariat as 
on the extent of the resistance put up 
by the exploiters, and on the employ- 
ment of violence by the exploiting class 
itself. 


In other words, “peaceful co-existence” 
is possible if “bourgeois democracy” every- 
where abdicates to the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” There is sufficient evidence 
that Khrushchev expected that his state- 
ment denying the “inevitability” of war 
would beguile millions of people in the 
Free World. At the same time, he knew 
that Communist parties in seventy-odd 
countries would understand precisely what 
he meant by his double-talk. 

Fortunately, not all English-speaking 
people were deluded by the Kremlin’s 
feigned renunciation of the “inevitability” 
of war and its propaganda for “peaceful 
co-existence.” Widespread counter-propa- 
ganda was launched. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the U.S. House 
of Representatives published a symposium 
of forty experts on Soviet and Chinese 
Communism which showed unanimous 
agreement that Khrushchev’s renunciation 
of war and his proposal for “peaceful co- 
existence” was nothing less than pretense. 
They agreed that Communist Russia today 
imposes a more serious menace to consti- 
tutional government and world peace than 
ever before, and that the motive for the 
propaganda of “peaceful co-existence,” 
coupled with the downgrading of Stalin, 
was to hoodwink the Free World, and to 
revive the 1945 climate of confidence in 
the Soviet dictatorship by making Stalin 
the scape-goat for all the evils of Soviet 
ageressions. (House Report No. 815, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, Second Session, 
1956.) 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY candidate for 
the post of “honest broker” in diplomacy 
is Jawarharlal Nehru, the prime minister 
of India. Nehru’s claim to serve as com- 
promiser between the Free and the Com- 
munist Worlds rests upon the assumption 
that he is the spokesman for the so-called 
neutralist countries in the Cold War. It is 
doubtful, however, that Nehru can be con- 
sidered as an “honest broker.” In 1947, 
after years of denunciation of violence and 
British imperialism, he employed armed 
force to establish Indian imperialism over 
Kashmir. Again, in ratifying the Charter 
of the United Nations, India had accepted 
the obligation of all member states to assist 
the victims of armed aggression. Neverthe- 
less, in 1950, Nehru gave no support to the 
United Nations Command to resist the 
Kremlin-instigated aggression in Korea. 
On the contrary. he used his influence in 
the United Nations to obstruct an expul- 
sion of the Communist invaders from 
Korea. More recently, in 1955. he was in- 
strumental in calling twenty-eight Asian 
and African states to meet with Chou 
En-lai, the prime minister of Red China. 
in the Bandung Conference, in an effort 
to detach all Asiatic and African states 
from any Western alliance and to win 
friends for the dictatorship of Mao Tse- 
tung. Again. although Nehru frequently 
denounces what he calls American “im- 
perialism,” he was strangely silent regard- 
ing the brutal suppression of the Hungar- 
ian workers in 1956 by Soviet Russia. 
Surely such actions bar any claims of 
Nehru as an “honest broker.” But even 
more than this, the slanting of Nehru’s 
philosophy toward Marxian Socialism (his 
colleagues in Gandhi’s entourage used to 
call him the “Little Stalin”) should warn 
the Western World that it can expect no 
effective compromise under such auspices. 

Equally fallacious is the expectation that 
adequate compromises can be made with 
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Soviet Russia such as were made with 
Tsarist Russia prior to the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. In international relations, Tsarist 
Russia subscribed to the international code 
of morality held by the entire Western 
World. It is true that Communism boasts 
a moral code. But the Leninist code is 
antagonistic to the moral code of the free 
nations. It is a code devoted solely to sub- 
servience to the world revolution, to unre- 
lenting class warfare, to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, to the infallibility of the 
Communist Party as the vanguard of the 
masses, and to the destruction of constitu- 
tional government in all free nations. It 
is a code that specifically condones decep- 
tion, subversion, violence, assassination and 
terrorism if performed in the interest ‘of 
the Communist Party. None of the pro- 
nouncements of either the Twentieth Con- 
gress or the Twenty-first Congress (1959) 
repudiated the Leninist code of Communist 
morality. 

Another fallacy shared by numerous 
political scientists and current historians 
is the assumplion that the “two camps” of 
the Cold War are merely the continuation 
of the balance of power of the nineteenth 
century. This theory is contrary to the 
facts. The old balance was, in the words 
of the Peace of Westphalia, a justum 
potentiae equilibrium, between powerful 
States which accepted the mutual obliga- 
tions based on Christian ethics. It was an 
equilibrium between States which sub- 
scribed to good faith in international rela- 
tions. The present “two camps” constitute 
an entirely different balance. It is a stand- 
off status between the Free World and the 
Communist World, between States which 
honor good faith and States ‘which con 
tinuously violate pacta sun servanda. Neu 
tralist States cherish the delusion that they 
can preserve their own peace and achieve 
a cheap advantage by holding a balance 
between the “two camps.” They ignore, 
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however, the historical lesson that, lacking 
the support of powerful free States, small 
or weak neutrals are an easy prey to ag- 
gressive dictatorships. 


THE FREE Wor tp has suffered severely as 
a result of its illusion that a new Soviet 
Russia would arise from the Nazi invasion 
of 1941, purged by a war in defense of 
the fatherland, and at last divorced from 
the ideology of violence and class dicta- 
torship. It was a mistake for the allies at 
the end of the Second World War to en- 
force universalism upon many reluctant 
States by creating the United Nations with 
no adequate criterion for membership. In 
1945, the Soviet violations of the Yalta 
Agreement, the destruction of constitution- 
al government in Poland, and the conquest 
of the Baltic States had given definite 
proof that the USSR was not a “peace-lov- 
ing” regime. In the following years, Soviet 
membership in the United Nations has 
come near to destroying the usefulness of 
the technique of balance of power. It has 
given the USSR a sounding board for 
Communist propaganda. It permitted Com- 
munist Russia, ably assisted by Nehru’s 
neutralist bloc, to frustrate any permanent 
resistance to Communist aggression in 
Korea, and it facilitated the Communist 
conquest of half of Vietnam. 

Nowhere has the collapse of the United 
Nations been more realistically appraised 
than by Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
in his recent address at De Pauw Univer- 
sity. Speaking of the United Nations as 
the successor of the League of Nations, 
he said: 

After the second World War, which 
had inflicted sorrow and destruction 
upon an even greater scale and over an 
even wider field throughout Europe and 
Asia alike, a new attempt was made. In 
the first flush of enthusiasm, the found- 
ers of the United Nations Organization 
believed that they had found the answer. 
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In the Security Council, mainly domi- 
nated by the great powers, was to be 
found the germ of a world administra- 
tion or cabinet, and in the Assembly the 
beginning of a world congress or par- 
liament. But once again, events have 
proved too strong for us. To make any- 
thing like a world community all at 
once has been too big a step; and this 
time the attempt has floundered on the 
deep division in the world between two 
different concepts of society, of govern- 
ment, of man himself, and of man’s 
relation to his Creator. So there has 
grown between two great blocs of na- 
tions the division between what we 
roughly call the Free World and the 


Communist World. 


Face to face with the dictators of Soviet 
Russia and Red China, there is no oppor- 
tunity for effective compromise between 
the Free and the Communist Worlds other 
than a precarious day-to-day modus viven- 
di. In spite of the blandishments of propa- 
ganda for “peaceful co-existence,” the 
paramount issue in the struggle for exist- 
ence is still: We or They. The problem 
suggests that the alternatives of diplomacy 
are extremely limited. Indeed, it seems to 
indicate that there may be only three 
feasible solutions, namely; (1) the sur- 
render of the Free World to Communism; 
(2) the destruction of Communism by an 
internal revolution in the Communist dic- 
tatorships; and (3) a Third World War. 
Reason and experience dictate that the 
Free World, while maintaining its alli- 
ances against Communist aggression, 
should intensify its efforts toward the sec- 
ond alternative. Such a policy, while call- 
ing for continued preparation for possible 
war, demands improvement in American 
methods of psychological warfare, and the 
increase of all efforts of the Free World 
to win the minds of men and women for 
the cause of free states in a free family 
of nations. 
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If Johnny's Spanish teacher turns out to be a mathematician who fiddled a bit 
with chemistry and then squeaked through an intermediate Spanish class just 
for kicks, here’s how he got that way. . . . An analysis of the non-Education 
courses required of prospective teachers by eleven mid-American colleges. 


Scattershot Scholarship 


HAROLD lL. 


THE PREPARATION OF teachers for our pub- 
lic schools has received a good deal of 
public attention of late—mostly unfavor- 
able. “Too many technical courses and 
requirements,” people have been saying; 
“too much emphasis on know-how and 
not enough on the subjects to be taught. 
If only those arbitrary ‘professional edu- 
cation’ requirements could be pared down 
to size, then teachers would be free to get 
the good liberal education they need, and 
all would be for the best in the best of all 
possible school systems. . .” 

The thesis is an attractive one, but much 
too simple, for deeply ingrained in the 
teachers colleges is to be found a compli- 
cating premise that I can only call the 
Principle of Pedagogical Proliferation. I 
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propose to isolate this curious phenomenon, 
along with its primary derivative—Scat- 
tershot Scholarship—by taking a hard look 
at a number of specific teacher education 
institutions. I propose, further, to take 
the “professional” side of things for 
granted—to assume for the moment that 
technical education courses are necessary, 
useful, and well taught—and to concen- 
trate for once on what passes for liberal 
education and “subject-matter . prepara- 
tion” in these colleges. 

A National Council of Independent 
Schools report has said that a high school 
teacher (and I would say any teacher) 
needs “the indispensable foundation [of] 
a first-rate liberal education in the tradi- 
tional sense,” and “reserves of learning far 
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beyond anything directly demanded of 
him in his classroom.” What are our teach- 
ers colleges doing to provide these “re- 
serves of learning” ? 

At hand are the current catalogues of 
eleven publicly supported institutions that 
educate teachers in a cluster of six mid- 
land states. A seventh state falls naturally 
into this grouping, but I have excised it 
in order to assure the fairness of the 
present sampling. Teacher education at the 
university of that seventh state is not yet 
fully accredited on the national scene— 
which is to say that the eleven programs 
we are about to peek into do have the full 
blessing of the supreme accrediting agency 
in the field. This is NCATE, the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation. Back of that spate of syllables stand 
most of the impressive initials in the al- 
phabet soup of American education: AAC 
(Association of American Colleges) ; AAU 
(Association of American Universities) ; 
NCA (North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools), along with 
the other five powerful regional accredit- 
ing agencies; AACTE (American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion); CCSSO (Council of Chief State 
School Officers); NASDTEC (National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification); NCTEPS 
(National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards), an arm 
of NEA (National Education Association) ; 
NSBA (National School Boards Associa- 
tion)—and no doubt some I have over- 
looked. With teacher education programs 
in our eleven institutions thus smiled upon 
by all these “National” and “American” 
agencies, it seems reasonable to suppose 
them fairly representative. 

So, as we go along, let us keep in mind 
that almost everybody who is anybody in 
education today seems to think that what 
we have before us is just dandy. 
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Studying the catalogues at hand, we are 
first made uneasy by the labels given col- 
lege degrees for teachers. The traditional 
mark of liberal education is, of course, the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. The somewhat 
more specialized Bachelor of Science de- 
gree has tended to lose its original dis- 
tinction: all too often, nowadays, it sug- 
gests not more work in science, but rather 
less work in other things. In his simplest 
(and, alas, perhaps commonest) form, the 
present-day Bachelor of Science is a college 
graduate who has never been exposed to a 
foreign language. 

Most graduates of our teachers colleges 
hold the B.S. degree. This is true whether 
they teach physics or English, whether they 
teach in high school or in the third grade. 
In seven of our eleven institutions the 
Bachelor of Science degree is the only one 
available to elementary teachers; in five of 
them it is all that is offered for high school 
teaching. Three colleges permit the A.B. 
as an alternative, but it is a bargain base- 
ment A.B.: its requirements for those who 
plan to teach are lower than those for other 
A.B. candidates in the same institutions! 
A couple of our colleges implement this 
less-education-for-teachers principle by per- 
mitting the teacher’s certificate to accom- 
pany only the B.S. degree, and adding 
further requirements for candidates who 
still wish to qualify for the A.B. diploma. 

Two teachers colleges in one of the six 
states reverse this pattern, granting to 
teachers only the Arts degree; but in one 
case this is an A.B. with a sub-standard 
foreign language requirement, and in the 
other there is no language requirement 
either for admission or graduation. 

No foreign language for an A.B. degree! 
Again our suspicions are aroused, and we 
set to work thumbing our catalogues. Some 
minutes later we find our fears confirmed: 
foreign languages are for foreign language 
teachers. Only two of these eleven large, 
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publicly supported teachers colleges think 
that it is important for other teachers to 
have any acquaintance with a foreign 
tongue. Of these two, one is content with a 
one-year dose for all candidates. The other 
believes that some high school teachers of 
some subjects should have a moderately 
good grounding in a foreign language, that 
science teachers should have a dab, and 
that elementary teachers need none at all. 
This state of affairs is not surprising, 
after all, since the people responsible are 
the same ones who decided some time 
back that a Doctor of Education, in con- 
trast with a Doctor of Philosophy, can af- 
ford to remain in linguistic isolation. These 
people to the contrary notwithstanding, we 
ought to be able to rely on our teachers 
to instill in their students some apprecia- 
tion of the values of knowing a foreign 
language. Instead, from graduates of 
linguistically apathetic teachers colleges, it 
is much more logical to expect the kind of 
“guidance counseling” (a standard pleo- 
nasm from the language sometimes called 
“Educanto”) perpetrated a while back by 
one such graduate that I know of. A 
coach he was, and doubling (inevitably, 
as we shall see) in some academic area 
of his incompetence. “You oughtta study 
your Latin instead of gripin’ about it,” 
he told a group of his boys one day, strik- 
ing his finest blow for humane learning. 
“You never know but what you'll wanna 
travel in Latin America some day.” 


IN OUR SEARCH for traditional liberal edu- 
cation and reserves of learning I propose 
to follow prospective elementary school 
teachers through college before looking at 
education for a career in the high schools. 
The proper curriculum for elementary 
teachers is not a thing to be determined 
lightly, for these are the teachers who can 
least afford to be inadequately or wrongly 
prepared, since they must instruct our 
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children during their crucial, formative 
years. Those who succeed in this delicate 
task merit our profound respect. 

There are no practical limits to what it 
might be useful for an elementary teacher 
to know. In effect she must teach every- 
thing at the elementary level—in addition 
to struggling with Kleenex and small over- 
shoes. And since it is manifestly impossible 
for her to have studied usefully all the 
fields of human endeavor—the world is 
increasingly full of a number of things— 
it would appear that wisdom and resource- 
fulness should be the first goals of her edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless it is in elementary teacher 
education that the Principle of Pedagogical 
Proliferation is most devastatingly at work. 
The logic of the teachers colleges is as 
obvious as it is faulty: given that these 
young people will have to teach everything 
at the childish level, and given that they 
cannot in college become learned in all 
things, then (say the teachers colleges) 
they must study everything at the childish 
level. So no effort is made to form the 
teacher’s mind in serious intellectual pur- 
suits; her unformed mind is simply ap- 
plied to the first lisping words of subject 
after subject—the practical subjects, the 
trivial ones, the important ones—without 
discrimination. Here is the stronghold of 
that disastrous notion that education con- 
sists of providing a course for each con- 
ceivable, immediate “felt need.” 

The results achieved, of course, can only 
be superficial and childlike; a program so 
conceived must promptly persuade any 
reasonably bright prospective teacher that 
its sole purpose is to bring her mental level 
and range down to the scale of her little 
charges-to-be. Perhaps, a cynic might sug- 
gest, this enforced mental erosion explains 
why so many a first and second grade 
teacher comes to lean on what the jargon 
of Educanto calls “pupil-teacher planning” 
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and even “pupil-pupil planning”; why she 
is sometimes defined by educators (so help 
me!) as only “an interested participant in 
the group” of children; why she has chil- 
dren vote on the words they will learn to 
spell, or determine by a democratic show 
of hands whether Suzy’s kitten is a boy 
kitty or a girl kitty. 

In educating elementary teachers, all 
colleges devote (as is proper) an important 
block of time to “general education.” But 
even general education must be shrewdly 
selective, suggestive rather than all-em- 
bracing. The temptation is ever to sample 
too widely, hence superficially; rarely do 
the colleges in question put this temptation 
behind them. A_ hit-and-run survey of 
three, four, or five sciences is as common 
as a more careful look at one or two. A 
hop-skip-and-jump through the total cur- 
riculum—even unto home economics and 
industrial arts, in a college or two—is the 
standard requirement. 

To be sure, the evils of breadth-over- 
depth will be offset substantially if, after 
this smattering of general education, we 
can fall back on a solid academic “major” 
subject for those reserves of learning that 
our prospective teacher needs. Here is the 
rub. Not a single institution of the eleven 
allows any candidate for an elementary 
certificate to complete an academic major, 
solid or otherwise. 

Without exception, the genuine major is 
replaced by the special “elementary edu- 
cation major”: an ersatz agglomeration of 
one- two- or three-semester-hour snippets 
of art for the artless, literature for lads and 
lasses, math and music for moppets, sci- 
ence for striplings; of “dance in the ele- 
mentary school,” first aid, and mental hy- 
giene; of speech correction, remedial read- 
ing, “rhythms,” and—a true collector’s 
item—‘“Creative Experiences with Mate- 
rials,” which is to say folding, snipping, 
and pasting for college credit. Rare is the 
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elementary education major that affords 
more than a few semester hours of work 
(usually in American history) that would 
be tolerated in any bona fide college 
major. In totting up one of these programs, 
by way of example, I find no fewer than 
thirteen of these Scattershot juvenile 
“courses” required, for an average of less 
than two semester hours each. 

I rather promised to leave the “profes- 
sional” or “education” courses out of our 
reckoning, but here we must think of them 
briefly. In the elementary program, just 
as “general education”’ fuses into the bits- 
and-pieces “major,” so does the latter fuse 
(or ooze) into the required professional 
courses. I doubt that this generally vague, 
amorphous elementary program can be 
clarified very much, but for what it is 
worth, here is the picture at one of the 
universities. The Department of Elemen- 
tary Education (as distinct from other De- 
partments of Education there) offers 
twenty-six different undergraduate courses, 
including bits and pieces and things like 
School Management and the Modern Rural 
School. Of these, ten or twelve are required 
for a degree. Beyond the ten or twelve, and 
any electives chosen in the general neigh- 
borhood, the student must still take nine 
semester hours of courses in education (as 
distinguished from elementary education) 
. . . Let us not even open up the vista of 
the twelve additional “elementary educa- 
tion” courses listed at the graduate level. 

Finally, after the requirements in gen- 
eral education, professional education, and 
the sham major, a number of the colleges 
make a gesture in the direction of a seri- 
ous look at some academic field. This is 
sometimes referred to as an “area of con- 
centration,” or a “subject matter field,” 
or simply an “academic minor,” usually at 
a discount. The requirement may run as 
high as twenty semester hours, but more 
commonly twelve or fifteen will do the 
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trick. Do these, at last and on a reduced 
scale, represent the reserves of learning we 
have been looking for? 

In most cases this final requirement can 
as readily be worked off in home econom- 
ics or physical education as in English or 
mathematics; speech correction or recrea- 
tion is as acceptable to those who educate 
our teachers as is history or biology. The 
very terms used take on a tragi-comic tone: 
the “subject matter field” (in the singular) 
may consist of a combination of elemen- 
tary French and elementary Spanish; the 
“concentration” may be scattered, at the 
rate of three semester hours each, among 
elementary economics, introduction to gov- 
ernment, introductory sociology, conserva- 
tion (a great favorite, sometimes enforced 
by state legislation!) the teaching of social 
studies, and, let us say, a course on The 
Negro—this last being an interesting possi- 
bility in that ol’ plantation state of Minne- 
sota. 

Another fascinating “subject-matter con- 
centration” which may be used to put the 
finishing touches on the liberal education 
of your child’s first grade teacher—and 
this occurrs in one of the few colleges that 
calls its degree an A.B.—is one in Recrea- 
tion. Under this dispensation the reserves 
of learning gush from, in the main, two- 
hour samplings of the disciplines of pup- 
petry, story-telling, photography, first aid, 
metal work and enameling, camp leader- 
ship, and—somehow separate from all the 
others—a course in Crafts for Recreation.’ 

Rarely in her college career does the 
elementary teacher-to-be get a look at any 
field (other than education) beyond the 
elementary level. Her energies, abilities, 
and interests are systematically dissipated 
for four academic years. No one tries to 
find out whether she is even capable of 
serious study in a serious field. Nor is this 
failure a function of the limited time avail- 
able. Time for a substantial major could be 
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managed in the publicly supported teach- 
ers colleges just as it is managed in a few 
private colleges that prepare students for 
precisely the same teaching certificates. 
In one of our eleven institutions, where 
time for an honest academic major is most 
clearly available, the student’s attention is 
painstakingly divided between two curricu- 
lar areas instead. 

Under these circumstances it is ines- 
capable that some of the students who 
finish the elementary program and go out 
to teach our younger children would have 
been found wanting if they had been tried 
out in the upper reaches of some field of 
liberal arts. This is not the kind of teacher 
that I would willingly set loose on my chil- 
dren or grandchildren. It is likewise in- 
evitable that some “students” are attracted 
to the field precisely because it is not in the 
least intellectually exacting. And the re- 
verse of the medal, of course, is that good 
students who might make fine elementary 
teachers can find no challenge, no incen- 
tive, in the childlike dabbling that is sup- 
posed to fit them for the task. 

Here is a constant threat to the quality 
of the teaching profession, which by ad- 
mission of a recent National Education 
Association publication is below par: 


When national samples of education 
students are compared with comparable 
samples of students in other curricular 
areas, they consistently fall below the 
liberal arts, science, and engineering 
groups, and most of the other groups as 
well. . . . Under conditions now pre- 
vailing in the country as a whole... 
the field of education is not competing 
successfully with other professions in 
drawing the high caliber personnel that 
it so urgently needs.? 


There is a possible solution to the prob- 
lem of staffing the elementary schools that 
is as attractive as it is simple. I first heard 
it enunciated by a hard-headed, practical 
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professor of education, not by one of us old 
ivory-tower, paranoid critics. This practi- 
cal pedagogue starts from the reasonable 
premise that you don’t know anything unless 
you know quite a lot about something. He 
then envisions an elementary school in 
which one faculty member has majored in 
English in college, one in history, one in a 
science, and so on. The intellectual level of 
such a school would inevitably be several 
cuts above the ordinary grade school in 
which are teachers who have never 
glimpsed the scholarly realm toward 
which they are aiming their pupils. Teach- 
ers and pupils alike would be surrounded 
with human resources that few now have. 
Each teacher—recognized as an authority 
in some field more respectable than bead 
stringing or bulletin board arranging— 
could without embarrassment consult other 
specialists or refer children to them, when- 
ever the pupils’ curiosity ranged beyond 
the level of general education. As it does, 
daily, in any average group of youngsters. 

Only one thing stands in the way of any 
elementary school principal who might 
want to try out this intriguing plan: the 
teachers colleges are not turning out teach- 
ers competent to teach under it. They could 
so educate them if they wished. The snip- 
pets-for-moppets courses can be condensed, 
and a full-scale academic major can (as I 
have already pointed out) be accommo- 
dated. In one of the six states under scruti- 
ny the Department of Public Instruction in 
fact encourages such a major as_back- 
ground for the certification of elementary 
teachers. Even there progress is slow, but 
one of the colleges has gone so far as to 
recommend that elementary education stu- 
dents put most of their elective eggs in one 
academic basket. 


PUBLICLY SUPPORTED education of high 


school teachers, in the midwest at least, is 
different in detail from elementary teacher 
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education, but based on substantially the 
same Scattershot principles. For this 
calamity, the reasons are not hard to find. 
The high school curriculum in the United 
States has proliferated so wildly in our 
century that practically every secondary 
school administrator feels obligated to offer 
courses in an astonishing and indiscriminate 
variety of subjects.* As a result, most high 
school teachers must double in brass and 
treble in driver training, fly-casting, or 
cooking for boys. 

In small schools teachers are called on to 
make some pretense of teaching combina- 
tions of subjects as fantastic as the most 
drunken imagination could conjure up; 
and the small high schools are still legion. 
Furthermore, school administrators are so 
much in the habit of thinking of the teach- 
er as jack-of-all-trades that even in high 
schools large enough to afford a separate 
(and competent) teacher for each basic 
subject, there is great resistance to any 
such idea. This is not just theory or private 
observation: I have it on the authority of 
the Director of Teacher Certification in 
one of the states we are studying. 

As illustration of the havoc worked by 
this systematic Pedagogical Proliferation, I 
cite the bitterness of certain historians 
whom I know. They have trouble, they tell 
me, in finding suitable jobs for trained. 
competent social science teachers. In many 
high schools, they claim, the teaching of 
social science is parceled out as a side-line 
for teachers in the fringe areas—notably 
athletic coaches. Perhaps this is a humani- 
tarian practice, since it allows a coach to 
keep a toehold in the curriculum and gives 
him a secondary line of defense in the 
event of a couple of poor basketball sea- 
sons—pending his appointment as a school 
administrator if he runs the usual course. 
Be that as it may, much of what passes for 
social studies in high school seems to be 


taught by people who dabbled a bit in his- 
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tory and the like in college, while concen- 
trating on the serious business of learning 
how to play games. 

Thus the proliferation of the curriculum, 
the plethora of little high schools, and the 
mental set of administrators constitute 
hard realities to be dealt with. The teachers 
colleges ought to be exerting educational 
leadership, and strong counter-pressures in 
favor of scholarly competence for teachers. 
Instead, with a single exception to be noted 
farther along, our eleven institutions seem 
to be responding with eager servility to the 
call for broadly incompetent teachers. An 
analysis of the graduation requirements for 
prospective high school teachers will show 
what I am talking about. 

In addition to the customary required 
“professional” courses, and general educa- 
tion courses which are essentially the same 
as those for elementary teachers, a college 
“major” is demanded of all who are to 
teach in a secondary school. This sounds 
promising for the reserves of learning for 
which we have been looking on every page 
of our college catalogues . . 
closer. 


. until we look 
Then assorted dispiriting facts 
emerge, first among them being that num- 
erous teaching majors are less demanding 
than are majors in the same subjects for 
non-teachers. Again the colleges seem to 
be saying to students: “If you are going 
to be liberally educated, here is what we 
require. If you are only going to teach, we 
demand less.” 

For example, in one of our eleven in- 
stitutions a standard chemistry major 
amounts to about thirty semester hours of 
credit; the chemistry major for teachers 
is twenty-four hours. In two others, a fu- 
ture French teacher may count toward his 
major a number of hours of credit for 
lower level work than is allowed for the 
standard French major. Furthermore, 
within the major sequence, a “methods” 
course often consumes time that would 
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otherwise be devoted to the subject itself. 

Another and equally pertinent kind of 
comparison shows equally dismal results. 
Here, for example, is a characteristic in- 
stitution in which the teacher of art or 
physiology and hygiene must complete a 
forty-hour major, and the speech teacher 
is held for thirty-four hours—while in 
mathematics or a science the teachers of 
teachers settle for twenty-four hours. Only 
the field of English, among the basic disci- 
plines, is likely to show up well in this sort 
of comparison. 

But these things are only the beginning 
of the trouble. Throughout this six-state 
region there is much encouragement to 
undertake what are called “broad area 
majors’: not a real major in a science, 
but a general science major involving up to 
five different sciences; not a major in his- 
tory or political science, but a general 
“social studies” major in which a modicum 
of history figures. In perhaps its most ab- 
surd instance, the major is not French or 
Spanish, but French and Spanish. The 
broad major usually counts more semester 
hours than a single-subject major, but 
within it no subject receives the equivalent 
of major attention. 

The degree of enforcement of these 
sprawling substitutes for serious concen- 
tration varies considerably, but the direc- 
tion is almost constant. In one of our col- 
leges no major is permitted in history, or 
in any single language, or in any single 
science—except “earth science,” whatever 
that may be. The young man who attends 
that college with a burning desire to teach 
chemistry will read in his catalogue: “The 
student interested in a major in Chemistry 
should major in Science and declare chem- 
istry as his area of special interest.” And 
to his alma mater this special interest area 
amounts to sixteen semester hours—includ- 
ing a three-hour survey of the physical sci- 
ences! 
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{n another of the colleges one may work 
for an A.B. degree in teaching social 
studies, but not in teaching history. In still 
another, physics and chemistry can figure 
as a major only in combination with each 
other, or in a blanket science major along 
with biology and geology. Biology is not a 
separable major field. That institution, in 
fact, states flatly: “Science students must 
qualify to give instruction in two or more 
sciences.” 

Do you know, we might just possibly be 
face to face here with one of the reasons 
why some of those concerned about our 
scientific manpower and other kinds of 
manpower are unhappy about the science, 
foreign language, and history instruction 
in our public schools. 

But there is still more to be added. Even 
when a teachers college does not categori- 
cally refuse the right to major in, let us say, 
history or geography, it may issue warn- 
ings as ominous as the following from one 
large university’s catalogue: 


Because the secondary teacher of social 
studies is seldom given an opportunity 
to teach a single subject [There, now, 
I told you so!] students wishing to 
major in history should take work in at 
least three other social science areas. 
See the social studies program. .. .” 


That university offers a geography major 
for teachers, but I would bet that there are 
no takers. Here is the sales pitch that im- 
mediately precedes the listing of require- 
ments for that major: 


Because of the many demands made 
upon teachers of the social studies, the 
necessity of teaching more than one sub- 
ject or general courses in the field, and 
the difficulties of placement, students 
are strongly urged to follow the social 
studies curriculum. .. .” 


In brief, if you want to teach geography, 
concentrate on economics, sociology, and 
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psychology. After which, it is a bit be- 
wildering to find the National Council for 
the Social Studies, in its 1959 yearbook, 
deploring the neglect of geography in our 
public schools. 


NEARLY ALL high school teachers-to-be 
must have at least one specified minor field 
as well as a major. There are two kinds of 
exceptions. Sometimes a “broad area 
major” is so broad that no minor is re- 
quired with it, but this is not always the 
case. For instance, that frustrated chemis- 
try major who had to settle for so modest 
a “special interest area” a few paragraphs 
back, must undertake “at least one minor” 
(or another major!), but for him “The 
required minor cannot be taken in a sci- 
ence field. . . .” Here is whole-hearted 
Scattershot Scholarship. The other occa- 
sional exemption from the minor require- 
ment is for students whose major is in one 
of the “special fields’—home economics, 
physical education, and the like. You will 
recall that these are the fields usually 
favored with the heaviest major require- 
ments. 

Consider the implications. On the one 
hand the students who plan to teach a sub- 
ject at the heart of the curriculum, face 
minimal major requirements and then are 
forced to divert to some other subject, or 
subjects, time that might have been spent. 
delving more satisfactorily into their major 
discipline. On the other hand, a teacher in 
one of the peripheral or service areas is 
not even expected to dig into a basic sub- 
ject to the extent of a minor. Such is the 
topsyturvy world of the teachers colleges; 
this is how remote we are from the concept 
of liberal education for all teachers. 

The number of credit hours in a teach- 
ing minor may go as high as twenty, but 
the average is probably sixteen or eigh- 
teen, and many minors require even less. 
But even when the number of credits is 
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above average, some minors countenanced 
for teachers can only be classified as shod- 
dy. One institution offers in French only 
four hours of literature, and none of lan- 
guage, beyond the intermediate (second 
year) course which most self-respecting 
colleges require of all students; yet that 
institution proclaims a French “teaching 
minor.” In another, six hours of literature 
beyond the second year level will legalize 
the “teaching” of French in our high 
schools. 

I submit that minor competence to teach 
is not good enough for American schools 
of the second half of the twentieth century. 

No such thought, however, deters ten of 
our eleven colleges from playing all sorts 
of discordant variations on the minor 
theme. Some of them not only urge two 
minors for teaching purposes; they offer as 
special inducement a cut-rate, bargain 
basement proposition in which two minors 
are available at little more than the (al- 
ready reduced) price of one—a sort of 
academic one-cent sale. Here are some of 
the unhidden persuaders, each from a dif- 
ferent college (with my italics added) : 

“By careful selection of courses students 
may complete two or more minors, thus 
qualifying them to teach in several differ- 
ent fields.” 

“Students are urged to use electives, in 
the main, to build additional minors.” 
(Now you can stop wondering why a stu- 
dent doesn’t use electives to strengthen a 
shaky major.) 

“If the student has a single major, two 
or more minors are frequently recom- 
mended in order that the student may be 
prepared [sic!] for teaching in several 
fields.” 

In another case, the options are (a) a 
broad area major and one minor, or (b) 
two ordinary departmental majors, or (c) 
one regular major and two minors. 

Next on the list is a major that goes out 
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of its way to entice students into scattering 
their fire: if only one minor is elected, the 
major consists of thirty-two credit hours. 
but by adding another minor the student 
can reduce the major requirement to 
twenty hours—and never have to give 
those tough advanced courses a_ thought. 

Moving on through our catalogues, we 
find a university that asks for a total of 
only forty hours for the major and minor 
together, and then adds that it will approve 
in lieu of this already exceedingly shaky 
proposition a “major and two teaching se- 
quences.” A teaching sequence is defined 
as “the first fifteen semester hours of any 
subject-matter minor in a field usually 
taught in the high school. . . .” And then, 
lest a program still somehow assume a 
semblance of sense, it is stipulated that 
“students who use a specific science subject 
as one of the two fifteen-hour sequences. 
must take the other sequence in a subject- 
matter field not thought of as a natural sci- 
ence—Spanish, for example.” So if John- 
ny’s Spanish “teacher” turns out to be a 
mathematician who once fiddled a bit with 
chemistry and then squeaked through an 
intermediate Spanish class just for kicks. 
you know how he got that way. 

One of the six teachers colleges just 
cited operates in a state where, a couple of 
years ago, the Department of Public In- 
struction revised certification standards in 
such a way as to make all teaching minors 
optional—a forward step, whatever may 
have been the motives back of it. The col- 
lege in question has to date done very 
little to take advantage of this opportunity 
to strengthen its program. Its sister institu- 
tion has reflected the change, but only to 
the extent of making the formerly required 
minor into a thing “strongly 
mended.” 


recom- 


IT Is HARD to see all this as anything but a 
picture of dissipated educational opportu- 
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nities and perpetuated mediocrity. No 
doubt the curriculum planners in the teach- 
ers colleges think that the production of 
mediocrity is their mandate. In any event, 
they have clearly set their standards to 
coincide with those of the least exacting 
school board, to provide grist for the re- 
tarded school willing to settle for tinkerers 
instead of scholarly teachers. If this is a 
necessary state of affairs, then something 
dreadful has happened to “educational 
leadership” in our teachers colleges. 

That the abdication may not be neces- 
sary seems established by just one of the 
eleven teachers colleges under study. There 
a year ago, the faculty voted to abolish its 
second required minor, so that more time 
would be available for the major and first 
minor. Under the new plan, no student will 
be certified for teaching any subject in 
which he has not had the equivalent of 
four years of college work. That School 
of Education even hopes to achieve a pat- 
tern of majors and minors which bear a 
close relationship to each other: in mathe- 
matics and physics, for instance. 

Here is commendable leadership. The 
educators who have _ inaugurated this 
change know that their graduates will not 
be able to compete for positions where 
everybody has to teach (or try to teach) 
everything. They also know that their 
graduates will be superior teachers, all 
other things being equal, and such ought 
to be the goal of any teacher education 
institution. 

If one teachers college can move in this 
direction, perhaps others are poised to 
follow the lead. The tone of the last two 
annual meetings of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, despite some discordant notes 
(educacophony, so to speak), allows us to 
hope for substantial improvements here 
and there before too long. If any institu- 
tion is holding back only for lack of a 
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formula, my humble contribution would 
be to suggest public adherence to the fol- 
lowing resolution, give or take a bit of 
phrasing: 


Whereas, American children need and de- 
serve the best in education, and 

Whereas, a satisfactory teacher must be a 
liberally educated human being possess- 
ing not only breadth of knowledge but also 
mastery in depth of the subject that it is 
his high calling to teach, 

THEREFORE 

We resolve henceforth to award the bache- 
lor’s degree only to students who survive 
with some distinction a rigorous program 
of concentration in one of the essential 
fields of the liberal curriculum, and 

We further resolve to recommend as a 
teacher no one who has pursued less than 
four years of college courses in any subject 
he is to teach. 

(Coda, pro tempore: Mindful that some 
communities may not immediately be in a 
position to command good teachers, we 
shall continue to issue, for a limited time 
only, a few bargain basement teaching 
certificates bearing little resemblance to 
our first line of merchandise, and inscribed 
in large letters with the words “Second 
Class Teacher”’—provided we can find 
students still willing to tolerate our old 
curriculum in order to embark on a sec- 
ond rate career.) 


Preposterous? Impossible? Even if po- 
litely couched in Educanto and sold to the 
clientele with all the wiles of Group Dy- 
namics? Then the alternative seems clear. 
At the portals of each teacher education 
institution that makes no more substan- 
tial demands than those we have been 
viewing there should be posted the fol- 
lowing: 


CONFITEOR by way of CAVEAT 
“This and other teachers colleges .. . 
have proved attractive because they 
offer an inexpensive A.B.—inexpen- 
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sive not only in tuition and acces- 
sibility but also in intellectual de- 
mands made on the candidate. Teach- 
ers so trained bring to their work 
very little missionary zeal either for 
geometry or for children. . . . To 
meet the demands of such candidates 
for a certificate enabling them to 
teach, the teachers college almost in- 
variably downgrades the traditional 
liberal arts curriculum, much as the 
teachers it graduates will tend to 
downgrade the traditional secondary 


*Rejoice and be exceeding glad. As we go to 
press we learn that since the college in question 
last published a catalogue, it has excised some of 
its more dubious “subject-matter concentrations,” 
including Recreation. By careful planning “the 
student majoring in elementary education may 
obtain as an area of concentration nearly as much 
work in an academic field as is required of a 
secondary teacher.” 

*Working Papers for Participants in the Second 
Bowling Green Conference, NCTEPS, 1958, p. 57. 

*For the history of this phenomenon, see John 
Latimer’s What’s Happened to Our High Schools? 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1958). 

‘David Riesman, “Thoughts on Teachers and 
Schools,” Anchor Review: Number One (New 





school curriculum.” York: Doubleday, 1955), p. 33. 





Scrub Oak: Montauk Point 


Who willed your will to grow, o stunted 
oak: 

old Caliban, amid the stone and sand, 

with bent and gnarled trunk, and leaves 
tight-fanned, 

your warrior posture fixed, bark, root, 
and spoke? 

Against the snow, against the wind’s swift 
stroke, 

hoiding, with all your strength, your 
stingy land, 

despite all-weather wounds, what makes 
you stand, 

battered and broken, Nature’s junk and 
joke? 


No gentle winds, no birds will tell your 
power, 

no sun your medal be. Your seed obeys 

that ordinance of thunder in the air, 

when, in Creation’s unpredicted hour, 

you reckoned not the angels and their 
praise, 

but the Word on the wind that called 


you there. 


FELIX STEFANILE 
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The Idiot Factory 


WILLARD MARSH 


No one gave the two veterans ribbons 
for fighting this campaign. 


SMILING DOWN at his Educational Psy- 
chology class from the lectern, Dr. Harley 
Prentice cleared his throat. Babble ceased; 
chaos became symmetry. 

“Well, did we relax over the weekend? 
Lay off cramming long enough to get out 
in the air?” The class tittered. “Good. 
Then we should be refreshed enough to 
breeze through the quiz.” 

Chuckling at the general groan, Dr. 
Prentice riffled his notes like a blackjack 
dealer. Idaho by birth and Anglo-Holly- 
wood by plumage, he dressed in shaggy 
tweeds with a brisk cravat to offset them, 
and wore an unsmoked pipe in his breast 
pocket. He was coach of the Golf Club 
any semester there were sufficient aspirants 
to form one. He was also chairman of the 
Certification Committee, which required 
him to finger such pre-teachers as would 
serve their own best interests, as well as 
those of State, by withdrawing from the 
field of teaching. This in no way diminished 
his popularity; the blood on the pincers was 
not on his hands. 

Warner watched him from his favorite 
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rear-row seat. It gave him a wide-angle 
view of the co-eds, with their nice bare 
legs and bouncing cashmeres in a blaze of 
colors that were complemented by their 
crisp complexions. They were friendly 
enough, when he overtook them in the 
halls; they were relaxed around him. But 
they were too relaxed, too aware of the 
army time he had on them. He had become 
an old, old man, a_twenty-two-year-old 
freshman and a playground lecher. 

“What do you mean, no warning?” Dr. 
Prentice was asking innocently. “You're 
warned right now. It won’t be till the 
end of the period. Besides, it’s only a little 
review to see how much I’ve learned you.” 

He registered surprise at the laugh, then 
shot his arm at a front-row student. “How 
do you learn someone the multiplication 
tables?” 

“T don’t know,” the student said. 

Dr. Prentice looked distressed. “I don’t 
know, either,” he admitted sadly. “I’m 
afraid it must be a lost art, like phrenology 


or casting hexes 





” He rolled on through 
the appreciation. “However, it’s a tragedy 
we must adapt to. Therefore, since we can 
no longer learn our pupils, we'll just have 
to let them learn themselves. Which means 
simply—give ’em room and stand back!” 
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He leaped back from the lectern agilely. 
Warner had a sudden pixy notion that he 
was about to go into a soft-shoe routine. 

“What’s the best way to teach someone 
English? Give ’em a thorough grounding 
in Latin?” Dr. Prentice lifted his hands 
like a choir conductor. 

“No!” the class chorused. 

“Teach ’em geometry to strengthen the 
muscles of the mind?” Again, the down- 
beat. 

“No!” 

He scratched his head. “Why then, I 
guess we'd have to teach em English.” He 
beamed discovery. “You see? It has a 
Newtonian simplicity. It’s as visible as an 
apple falling from a tree. The doctrine of 
Formal Discipline is as outmoded as the 
Stanley Steamer. If there is reciprocal 
modification between one set of nonsense 
syllables and another, it’s entirely coinci- 
dental.” 

In anticipation, Warner watched a stu- 
dent with his hand raised. This was Jacobs, 
another vet about his own age. Ordinarily 
Dr. Prentice had a hawk eye for an up- 
raised hand, but now he turned quickly to 
the blackboard and drew a precipitously 
sloping curve. The hand still stayed up. 

“This is the classical curve of forgetting, 
the Ebbinghaus curve. Would you say 
there is a great retention of material? No. 
Memorization of facts has no useful cor- 
relation to learning. Very well,” he sighed, 
“you have a question, Mr. Jacobs?” 

Jacobs took his hand down. He had all 
the time in the world. “In that case, may- 
be you can tell me why,” he said, “for this 
general science class | have next period, 
I’m supposed to have spent all weekend 
memorizing the description of three dozen 
members of the order Lepidoptera? About 
a third of them are never found in the 
western states, and one of them is only 
found in Africa. Was found, rather. They 
think it’s extinct.” There was a nervous 





titter. “I signed on as a political science 
major,” Jacobs said. “I’m not planning to 
teach kindergarteners butterflies. If you 
can explain what I’m doing there, I'll show 
up for her test.” 

Another restless flutter. Dr. 
smiled patiently. 

“As usual, you’ve raised a difficult ques- 
tion, Mr. Jacobs. Perhaps you'll be able to 
answer this one yourself, at the end of the 
semester.” 

“You mean I don’t get the big picture?” 

The doctor managed to keep smiling. 
“You see, that’s always the problemn—” he 
sighed, ““—providing the proper motivation 
for the student. Of course the more ele- 
mentary the grade, the easier it is.” He 
had ignored Jacobs by now and was ad- 
dressing the class. “We can, shall we say. 
trick the pupil—by means of audio-visual 
appeal, games, et cetera—incorporating the 
material into the social context. While with 
the more mature student—” he pointedly 
refrained from glancing in Jacobs’ direc- 
tion, which drew a smothered laugh, “— 
the more, ah, conflicting the motivations.” 

“For instance, Doctor?” a homely girl 
demanded. 


Prentice 


“Right back at you. For instance, then?” 
And they were off again. 

But there was never any real attempt at 
motivation, Warner thought, because there 
was nothing of substance here to want. 
Only its shadows, the boxes to put boxes 
in. It was like learning Q signals in the 
army to stymie enemy monitors. Who was 
the enemy of the ed department? Obvious- 
ly, those who tried to jam its signals. Them 
as can, teach. Them as can’t, teach teach- 
ing... 

“Did you 
Warner?” 

Warner looked up blankly. 

“We were discussing the use of I.Q. tests 
to separate the gifted children,” Dr. Pren- 
tice said. “I thought perhaps from your 


have a _ question, Mr. 
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concentration you were formulating some 
pertinent inquiry.” 

“All right,” Warner said, “I have a ques- 
tion. Who wakes the bugler? Who’s sup- 
posed to teach the gifted children?” 

The doctor was puzzled, then: “Oh, | 
see. You mean the necessity for preparing 
a curriculum that will be correlated to the 
proficiencies of the higher 1.Q.’s,” he be- 
gan warming up, “so that itll be a con- 
stantly changing and challenging goal. 
You’ve hit the nail smack 

“No,” Warner said. “That isn’t what I 
mean. I’d like to know where young Ein- 
stein is supposed to get his raw materials? 
From the village schoolmarm who teaches 
Euclidean geometry, with a little elocution 
on the side?” 

There was a silence. “Then perhaps 
you’re proposing that the gifted children 
teach themselves?” 

The doctor’s expression was guardedly 
blank. Lacking a better clue, part of the 
class laughed uncertainly. 

Warner was trapped into it. “It could be 
worse,” he said. “It might be a new be- 
ginning, at least.” 

Now the class saw that it was no laugh- 
ing matter. The ones who had kept silent 
congratulated themselves. 

“I’m afraid this is a decidedly unpro- 
fessional attitude, Mr. Warner.” 

That's right, motivate me, 
thought. 

“Look, doctor, what is the definition of 
education ?” 

“Very well. Right back at you.” 

“Well, the text says it’s adapting the 
citizen to society.” 

“Does that meet with your approval? Or 
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should we wire the publishers a more com- 
prehensive definition, before the next edi- 
tion goes to press?” 

Without moving a muscle, Dr. Prentice 
let it be known that it was permissible this 
time to laugh. 
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You bastard, Warner thought. 
“T just think that’s too easy a way of 
getting around it,” he said. “The ants have 
been adapting their citizens to their society 
for the last billion years, and they still 
haven’t figured out a way to keep from 
getting stepped on. If Columbus had been 
one of your gifted children,” he said, “do 
you think the geography curriculum would 
have been adapted to his needs?” 

“Right back at you.” 

Warner thought about it. “I guess what 
he did, he learned flat-land geography twice 
as fast. He got through school twice as fast 
—so he had twice as much time as the Board 
of Education to unlearn it all and start put- 
ting the sleeve on Isabella.” 

Dr. Prentice joined in the general 
amusement. “Then in summary, are you 
prepared to answer your original ques- 
tion? Who is to teach the gifted children?” 

“T don’t know,” Warner said. “It’s a 
vicious circle.” 

“Your admission of ignorance is as re- 
freshing as it is, ah, spirited.” Dr. Prentice 
returned to the lectern, pleased that the 
topic had been disposed of so tidily. He 
began distributing the mimeographed test 
papers. “You see, the gifted child is still a 
free agent. All we can do is get behind and 

push, but the itinerary is his own.” 

Warner began circling the responses to 
the questions: 


The Ebbinghaus is the typical forgetting 
curve. (T) (F) 

The disciplinary value of Latin justifies 
its retention in the curriculum. (T) (F) 

Pleasure is a stronger motivation than 


pain. (T) (F) 


A coupLe of Warner’s future colleagues 
brushed past him on his way out. One was 
a cute litthe brunette, just barely on the 
plump side. Her friend was an ash blonde. 
thinner but also plainer. They looked back 
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at him speculatively. 

“How’s every little thing?” Warner said 
agreeably. 

They giggled and ran on down the hall. 
Now you see, he reproached himself, you 
goofed. You should have gotten with it, 
dad. You should have said, Wasn’t that 
test The Most, didn’t you just about Wig 
Out? I thought I’d Flip, the brunette could 
have replied then, pantomiming strangula- 
tion. The Living End, her quieter friend 
would have agreed. From this rapport, he 
could have invited them to the cafeteria 
for ice-cream cones: Let’s shoot some 
frozen moo at the calorie counter. Crazy, 
the brunette would say. Too Much, from 
the blonde. Then they would take a table 
near the juke box, and hear the latest ex- 
cursion into atonality. Really comes on, 
don’t it? Warner could shout above the 
screaming brass. Right In There, the 
brunette would yell. Like Jack the Bear, 
her friend would echo (or was that when 
it was Nowhere? ) 

Finally he’d be left alone with the bru- 
nette, and he could get down to serious con- 
versation: What’s your lucky number? 
That was always a good opening gambit. 
But suppose he ended up with the plain 
girl? She might want to read the beat 
poets with him. Aloud. 

Jacobs was on the porch of the adminis- 
tration building, smoking. Warner got a 
light from him and they stood without hav- 
ing to talk, knowing each other from so 
many places other than here—the veterans 
of police actions wherever they would keep 
occurring around the world, the old young 
men who would always be too wise to join 
a cheering section, and too lonely not to 
miss one. 

“You happy here, Jake?” 

“Right back at you,” Jacobs said. They 
smiled thinly. “Know anything about 
pharmacy, Warner?” 


“No, why?” 








“T hear there’s a good school for it in 
town. Wonder if they'd take any of my 
credits here?” 

Warner smiled. “Don’t you want to 
learn how to cut the gifted children down 
to size? After all, you might have some 
of your own some day.” 

“Seeing the kind of teachers they'll be 
up against, I’m not so sure I want any. 
That’s another advantage of pharmacy: 
free aspirin and cut-rate razor blades. But 
it’s got one thing,” Jacobs said earnestly, 
“it’s got self-respect. You can hand out 
cold tablets instead of hot air, and when 
they call you Doc you can feel entitled to 
it.” He stepped on his cigarette and started 
toward the street. 

“See you around,” Warner said. 

“Not around here, you won't.” He 
glanced behind at the run-down, state- 
owned building. “Alma Mater!” 

Now the two girls from his psych class 
clopped upstairs from their lockers. The 
blonde nudged her friend and whispered. 
The brunette halted in front of him, her 
chest pushed forward in a shy pout. 

Greetings, Gate, let’s integrate. 

“Greetings,” Warner said. 

“You don’t have to tell us,” she said. “I 
mean about you and Mr. Jacobs. But these 
questions you keep asking. Are you—” 
She bogged down. 

“Mr. Jacobs and I?” Warner said help- 
fully. “Go ahead, it’s all right.” 

“Are you Communists?” 

Warner hated to disappoint them. “Cer- 
tainly,” he said. 

He watched them run up the hall in 
delicious fright. Then he walked out to the 
street. Jake was shambling down the hill, 
in an O.D. shirt and yesterday’s shave, 
definitely sinister, definitely unintegrated. 
Warner began running, feeling the wind 
on his back, blowing him clean of all his 
sins. 


'?? 


“Hey, Soldier, wait for me! 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 





The Comin of William 


Graham Sumner 


Yale’s famous Professor Sumner still 
has much to offer American conserva- 


tism today. 


WILLIAM lL. 


IN THE DECADES following the Civil War 
one of the major problems confronting 
American intellectuals was the assimilation 
of a new science into old established pat- 
terns of thought. This new science was 
Darwinian biology. The basic principles 
of evolution, it is true, had been well 
known to educated Americans for many 
years; indeed, Darwin’s Origin of Species 
had been printed and circulated in the 
United States even before the Civil War 
began. But the war itself was responsible 
for the delayed impact 
theories. A nation engaged in a fratricidal 
struggle could not spare the time to ponder 


of Darwin’s 


scientific theories. 


Modern Age 


BURTON 


It was the American business commu- 
nity that first aroused a renewed interest 
in Darwin’s theories. Biological evolution 
was popularized at a time when the author- 
ity of classical economics was waning and 
when social legislation was being widely 
extended. Sharp business practices and an 
apparent lack of business ethics in the 
“Age of Big Business” made capital suscep- 
tible to harsh criticism and paved the way 
for political attacks on the American ver- 
sion of Manchester economics. While Dar- 
winian theories of evolution were to de- 
stroy many cherished concepts of religious 
belief, alarmed conservatives in this coun- 
try welcomed the Darwinian “struggle for 








existence” as a fresh substantiation of an 
old creed, economic competition; and the 
catch words of Darwinism, “struggle for 
existence” and “survival of the fittest,” 
became potent weapons in the hands of 
American conservatives. 

William Graham Sumner was the most 
influential apostle of Social Darwinism in 
the United States. As a college professor 
Sumner was able to indoctrinate several 
generations of eager students with his com- 
bination of classical economics and biologi- 
cal evolution. Economic doctrines of the 
classical tradition were Sumner’s inheri- 
tance from his father and his social milieu. 
He learned to think of pecuniary success 
as the capstone of an automatically benev- 
olent, free competitive order. Sumner 
learned his economic lessons from the 
books of Harriet Martineau, a disciple of 
Adam Smith. The college professor learned 
his lessons well, and for almost forty years 
defended the cause of laissez faire against 
the rising tide of protectionism, socialism, 
and government intervention. 

Born in 1840, Sumner was educated for 
the ministry in both European and Ameri- 
can universities, but he soon found this 
profession distasteful to his inquiring 
mind. When offered an appointment to the 
faculty at Yale University, he accepted 
with alacrity and thus began a long and 
stormy association with that institution. 
Although educated in the classics, Sumner 
taught (and studied) political economy. 
The field was new and Sumner spent much 
of his time in research, looking for prin- 
ciples to serve as a foundation for this new 
science. A misplaced child of the Enlight- 
enment, Sumner fully expected to find a 
set of immutable laws of economics, just 
as Newton, centuries before, had labored 
to discover the physical laws of the uni- 
verse. The publication of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s study of society was the turning point 
of Sumner’s career. 
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The Yale professor derived the major 
premises of his philosophy from the scrupu- 
lous reading of the Spencerian text. Sum- 
ner found that Spencer looked upon human 
society as a super-organism, changing its 
form at a geological tempo. Man, accord- 
ing to Spencer, was the subject, not the 
object, of the evolutionary process. Spencer 
argued that the success of this process de- 
pended upon man’s passive acceptance of 
it; legislative action could have no real 
effect on this slow rate of growth. Sumner 
accepted Spencer’s view of society and 
added innovations of his own to create a 
social theory compounded of laissez faire 
and evolution. To Sumner, competition as- 
sumed the stature of a moral virtue and 
government regulation became a vice. He 
believed in the infallibility of nature’s laws 
and denounced human interference with 
natural processes. 

The ivory tower of the academic world 
was not the only source of the professor’s 
continuing education. Soon after going to 
Yale, Sumner became active in local poli- 
tics and allied himself with the Republican 
party. In 1873 he was elected alderman 
from New Haven’s sixth ward and served 
as an energetic and influential member of 
the board. As an alderman Sumner fol- 
lowed the principles he was to espouse later 
in his famous essays. So convinced was he 
that principle should be followed and 
natural laws be free to operate that he 
consistently refused to compromise for 
what might seem to be extenuating cir- 
cumstances. In 1875, for example, when 
the country was in the midst of a depres- 
sion, a proposal was presented to the New 
Haven board of aldermen to use road- 
building funds to provide work for desti- 
tute laborers. Alderman Sumner vigorously 
opposed the measure. He was not unsym- 
pathetic with the plight of the unemployed, 
but he believed that the proposed action 
would benefit one section of the population 
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at the expense of another; even worse, he 
thought it to be unwarranted interference 
with natural economic laws. 

Sumner took an active part in state 
politics as well, and is said to have written 
the state Republican platform in 1874. 
He campaigned against paper money and 
the protective tariff with unfailing energy. 
The disputed Hayes-Tilden election was the 
nemesis of his political career. He served 
as a Tilden supporter on the election com- 
mission in Louisiana, and this experience 
with national politics convinced him that 
the American party system had some fatal 
defects. When he lost his seat as alderman, 
Sumner left politics and henceforth de- 
voted himself to his teaching and writing. 

A man with an extraordinary faith in 
his own beliefs, Sumner adhered to his 
principles of individualism despite a hue 
and cry from both liberals and his fellow 
conservatives. Democrats and labor leaders 
denounced him for his unwavering support 
of the gold standard; at the same time 
prominent Republicans and business lead- 
ers sought to remove him from the Yale 
faculty because he attacked the protective 
tariff. Sumner’s theories about economics, 
politics, and society in general helped to 
shape the conservative mind of his time. 
A review of his philosophy is still profit- 
able. 

Such a review, however, is beset with 
difficulties because Sumner made no syn- 
thesis of his political beliefs. Few American 
intellectual leaders have had the temerity 
to write a complete political theory. Profes- 
sor S --»r concerned himself with a be- 
wilt ty of subjects, and the po- 
tentia. .zer must beware of some 
contradictions in his writings. Sumner 
utilized the resources of many academic 
disciplines and attempted to combine in 
his sociological theories every phase of hu- 
man knowledge. His Victorian assurance 
may be disconcerting to the present-day 
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reader, but the principles he advocated 
are timeless. 


“Gop AND NATURE,” wrote Sumner, “have 
ordained the chances and conditions of 
life on earth once for all . . . . We cannot 
get a revision of the laws of human life.” 
Upon this foundation of theology and a 
belief in an orderly universe Sumner based 
his theory of the structure of society. Hark- 
ing back to his ministerial training, he 
found divine sanction for his ideas, mixed 
this well with the scientific faith of the 
eighteenth-century Age of Reason, and 
created a logical structure still strong to- 
day. Sumner had absolute faith in the laws 
of nature, including evolution. We need 
only to discover the laws of nature and 
abide by them, he taught, for mankind to 
be happy. He scorned as useless and dan- 
gerous any attempts to change social evolu- 
tion by legislation. 

Indeed, Sumner reserved his sharpest 
criticisms for those visionaries who wanted 
to legislate improvements into the social 
order. Humanitarians and “social schem- 
ers” who wanted the state to intervene in 
society for the protection of certain classes 
of people deserved only contempt in his 
estimation. “A man who is present as a 
consumer,” he said, “yet who does not 
contribute either by land, labor, or capital 
to the work of society is a burden. On no 
sound political theory ought such a _per- 
son to share in the political power of a 
state.” Thus Sumner denounced the givers 
and receivers of public charity. In this 
stand he believed that he was being faith- 
ful to Darwinian philosophy. Without state 
intervention, he thought, only the fittest 
will survive. When the state intervenes to 
protect the weak, the future of society is 
endangered. Sumner’s philosophy was 
harsh in this respect, but it provides food 
for thought in these days of state aid to 
so many groups. Sumner himself used 





satire as an effective weapon against the 
so-called “do-gooders”: “Poverty is the 
best policy,” was his tongue-in-cheek as- 
sertion. “If you get wealth, you will have 
to support other people; if you do not get 
wealth it will be the duty of other people 
to support you.” 

Sumner was an ardent champion of in- 
dividual liberty, which he believed could 
be maintained only through law. True lib- 
erty, he averred, means that the state 
guarantees to each man the use of all his 
powers exclusively for his own welfare. 
It was not the function of the state, he 
insisted, to make man happy. A free man 
in a free society could make his own hap- 
piness. Each man is sovereign and has no 
duty whatever to other free men except 
courtesy and good will, said Sumner. His 
individualism taught him to believe that 
each individual must take care of himself 
and his family; this was a personal re- 
sponsibility, not a community responsibil- 
ity. This philosophy is anathema to mod- 
ern social theory, but it might serve as 
an antidote for our own contemporary “do- 
gooders.” 

Today’s high standard of living would 
have pleased Sumner. He thought eco- 
nomic well-being had an ethical value. He 
was Calvinist enough to look upon poverty 
as a sin and upon wealth as a sign of 
righteous living. The habits of thrift, self- 
denial, and enterprise, he said, were good 
habits for a father to inculcate in his sons. 
Such overtones as these bore witness to 
his clerical background and his Puritanical 
outlook on life. And they are habits and 
beliefs that few fathers seem to be incul- 
cating in their sons today. 

Sumner’s research convinced him that 
capital and the capitalistic system of free 
enterprise were the most vital elements in 
civilization. Indeed, he went so far as to 
claim that capital had made possible the 
advance from barbarism to civilization. 
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Sumner defined capital as “accumulated 
labor, raised to a higher power.” Modern 
civilization, he was convinced, had evolved 
as the end product of slavery, serfdom, 
guilds, and finally capitalism, and capital 
had been protected by the contract. The 
contract, he asserted, was the tie that held 
all the elements of society together. Man 
would still be a brute, Sumner insisted, if 
he had not learned to accumulate capital 
and put nature to work for him. 

The professor assumed that the existing 
system of capital and contracts would op- 
erate satisfactorily if men would let it 
alone, let the natural economic laws func- 
tion without interference. Each man pur- 
suing his own self-interest was the best 
assurance that civilization would continue 
to advance, he said. The man who pos- 
sessed capital was described as a righteous 
and virtuous man because he had proof of 
his self-denial. The man without capital 
was, in Sumner’s eyes, a man without the 
virtue of self-denial. 

The role of government in human society 
should be held to a minimum in Sumner’s 
opinion. He was adamant on this point. 
The purpose of government, he once wrote, 
was only two-fold: (1) to protect the honor 
of women, and (2) to protect private 
property. Thus Sumner assigned to govern- 
ment the purely negative role of acting as 
a policeman; he thought it could insure 
the free operation of economic laws. 

The famous device of the “Forgotten 
Man” was invented by Sumner to epito- 
mize his individualism. The “Forgotten 
Man,” said Sumner, is the man who has to 
pay the bills for the remedies prescribed by 
the social doctors; he is the suffering tax- 
payer who earns an honest living and sub- 
sidizes those paupers too lazy to take care 
of themselves. Harsh language for a col- 
lege professor, but Sumner had no use for 
the parasites of society. He was kind to 
children and dumb animals, but he had 
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no kind feelings toward any class of people 
unwilling to earn a living by their own 
labor. As Sumner described him, the good 
citizen had only one duty—to take care 
of himself. No man, he felt, had the right 
to mind any business other than his own. 
Society does not need care or supervision, 
he said; it must be free from meddlers to 
develop its own natural way. 

By carrying his faith in individualism 
and in freedom from government inter- 
ference to its logical conclusion Sumner 
succeeded in making enemies where he 
might have found friends. He attacked the 
protective tariff (a most sacrosanct sub- 
ject in his day) as a fallacious concept. 
An industry too weak to stand competition 
must suffer the consequences, he asserted. 
Sumner described protected industries as 
parasites on society. By doing so he 
aroused the enmity of business leaders, but 
he stuck to his principles and refused to 
make exceptions. 


PROFESSOR SUMNER never tired of extoll- 
ing the virtues of capital. “It is the power 
of capital,” he preached, “which has made 
labor cease to be servile; it is the power 
of capital which has set women free from 
the drudgery of the grain-mill and the 
spinning-room; it is the power of capital 
which has enabled modern man to carry on 
mining and quarrying without misery .. .” 
He achieved his greatest fame by describ- 
ing the economic facts of life to Yale stu- 
dents and to the readers of his numerous 
polemics. Modern capitalists could do 
worse than emulate the unabashed admira- 
tion Sumner displayed for the traditional 
tools of capitalism. 

Supply and demand, wrote the Yale 
professor, are the ultimate economic forces. 
They are to a free economy what gravity 
is to the solar system. In Sumner’s de- 
scription of society the conditions of the 
market were constantly changing and 
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equilibrium was never reached between 
supply and demand. This lack of equi- 
librium provided the dynamic force 
needed to keep the whole system in motion. 
At the same time, he acknowledged, the 
laws of supply and demand create antagon- 
ism between capital and labor. Sumner be- 
lieved that the capitalist was led by self- 
interest to keep wages as low as possible, 
just as labor was led by self-interest to 
demand wages as high as possible. “The 
struggle is legitimate and necessary,” he 
decided. “The employer should get men 
at the lowest possible wage. Men win 
capital by self-denial and deserve luxury 
if they can get it.” Quite obviously Sumner 
failed to see the advantages of high wages 
— the creation of a vast market for capi- 
tal expansion. He did understand quite 
clearly, however, that there is no equation 
between wages and profit. 

Like Thomas Paine, William Graham 
Sumner can best be understood as _ the 
propagandist of a movement. Much of his 
time was consumed in attacking specific 
economic questions of his day. Chief 
among these questions was that of bimetal- 
lism. The professor lashed out at the busy- 
bodies proposing to tamper with the cur- 
rency system. “The value of a thing,” he 
pontificated, “is controlled by supply and 
demand and by nothing else. Supply and 
demand are natural forces and act under 
natural laws.” Because he believed this he 
also believed that the United States gov- 
ernment could not regulate the ratio of 
value between gold and silver. Consequent- 
ly, bimetallism would not work and the 
United States should remain on the gold 
standard, he decided. “Congress cannot 
regulate the value of money until it can 
make a man give for a gold dollar one 
grain of wheat more than supply and 
demand force him to give,” he declared. 
“To regulate the value of money is to fix 
prices and congress has never tried that 
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since it has existed.” 

Professor Sumner not only was a great 
believer in the value of allowing free rein 
to supply and demand, he also stressed 
in no uncertain terms the wisdom and vir- 
tues of strict laissez faire. He opposed all 
manner of social legislation because of 
his belief in the survival of the fittest. The 
tariff he denounced because it was an ex- 
ample of the state protecting the individual 
writ large. Charity and restrictions on eco- 
nomic activity he denounced because both 
interfered with the operation of natural 
laws. Any state restriction on the economic 
system, claimed Sumner, must restrict pro- 
duction and oppress some portion of the 
population. 

In Sumner’s day there was a great hue 
and cry about the evils and dangers of 
monopoly, but Sumner refused to be wor- 
ried about this subject. 


The people who talk about rooting 
out monopoly [he wrote] will never 
succeed in their undertaking until they 
root out that family monopoly which 
alone gives significance to all the others. 
It may be that in some abstract sense 
the earth was given to all mankind. 
What I want is a piece of it on which 
to support my family. When I get it... 
I shall want it as a monopoly, that is, 
I shall want to be sure that my children, 
and not any other man’s, will eat the 
crop. There will, therefore, be “private 
property in land” there and I shall have 
no need of the “state,” unless the state 
means simply that my neighbors will 
join with me in a mutual assurance that 
we can each guarantee the existence of 
our families by the monopoly of our 
land. 


WHILE SUMNER NEVER produced a syn- 
thesized political theory, he did have some 
very explicit ideas about the structure and 
function of the state. The professor be- 
lieved in a limited government with a 
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written constitution, but he had little use 
for pure democracy. Majority rule, he 
avowed, is fraught with danger because 
people cannot be trusted to govern them- 
selves. He asserted that democratic govern- 
ment should be kept under strict control 
by minimizing the number of public offi- 
cials, restricting the range of taxing power 
and expenditures, and confining the state 
to the single function of maintaining civil 
liberties. “I reject any theory of natural 
rights which has ever been propounded,” 
he wrote. “A man is born to struggle, work, 
and endure, as long as he can, by the ex- 
penditure of his energies.” Sumner had no 
use for the theory that the state should 
help support the individual or that the 
individual had a duty to his fellow man. 
The individual, said Sumner, has a moral 
claim on his parents for aid and a moral 
claim on the community for good govern- 
ment. Beyond that—nothing. 

Sumner carefully defined his version of 
what a good government should be. Good 
government, he said, embraces peace, 
order, liberty, security, justice, and equal- 
ity before the law. He continued with a 
definition of his own terms: liberty en- 
titles a man to the exclusive use of his 
own energies; security is the assurance 
that one’s own will shall dispose of one’s 
own property and person; justice means 
that each shall get his deserts; and equality 
before the law means that all rights and 
privileges shall be open to all on the same 
conditions. Sumner consistently attacked 
the notion that justice implied equality. “I 
can find nowhere,” he wrote, “any founda- 
tion or place for the notion that all men 
are equal, in any sense of equality, nor 
for the notion that they ever- were equal, 
or can be equal, or ought to be equal, or 
were born equal, or were intended by 
God to be equal.” 

Throughout his long career Sumner 
saved his sharpest barbs for his attacks on 
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socialism. Nothing aroused his ire more 
than the thought of “social doctors” tink- 
ering with the complex machinery of so- 
ciety in an effort to construct a utopia. “A 
croup of half-educated men,” he raged, 
“may be relied upon to attack a social 
question and to hammer it dead in a few 
minutes with a couple of commonplaces 
and a sweeping a priori assumption... . 
To err in prescribing for a man is at worst 
to kill him; to err in prescribing for a 
society is to set in operation injurious 
forces which extend, ramify, and multiply 
their effects in ever new combinations 
throughout an indefinite future.” Sumner 
derided the socialist concept that society 
is responsible for misery. Man is respon- 
sible for his own misery, he asserted, and 
we can best alleviate misery by allowing 
individual freedom and the free operation 
of economic laws. 

Sumner warned his fellow Americans 
that schemes of social betterment would 
have disastrous results. He utilized the 
theories of Darwin to prove his premise 
that such devices as social security, un- 
employment compensation, and other social 
welfare projects would undermine the fu- 
ture of society. Helping those who are un- 
willing to help themselves, he believed, 
would result in the survival of the unfit, 
rather than the fit. By helping those unable 
to help themselves, society might so inter- 
fere with the doctrine of evolution that the 
unfit would inherit the earth and thus di- 
lute the vigor of the nation. 


| HAVE QUOTED liberally from Sumner’s 
works to give a hint about the pungency 
and vigor of his style. One need not agree 
with some of the extreme views held by 
Sumner to appreciate the freshness of his 
attitude and to admire his tenacity and 
determination. Much of what the Yale pro- 
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fessor propounded may seem too harsh for 
acceptance today, but there is no doubt 
that he has much to offer for contemporary 
American conservatism. All too often the 
conservative today is apologetic and on the 
defensive. One definition of conservatism 
might be “a defense of the status quo,” but 
today’s conservative should not be apolo- 
getic about a desire to restore some of our 
lost freedoms and deplore present trends 
toward increasing invasions of privacy by 
the government and various private organ- 
izations. 

Sumner assumed that modern society 
was too complex for government to inter- 
fere in efforts to improve it. Let society 
alone, he said, and evolution will take care 
of any needed improvements. For Sumner, 
and for many of the leaders of his genera- 
tion, capital and the capitalist system were 
the highest goods. He believed that true 
democracy would permit the free operation 
of all the elements in our economic sys- 
tem. 

It may be that the laissez faire envi- 
sioned by Sumner is too far gone to be re- 
covered. It may be that Americans are too 
used to government interference in virtual- 
ly every phase of human activity to de- 
mand a curtailment of governmental func- 
tions. It may be that our society is now so 
dependent upon controls that we would 
cease to function without them. But for 
everyone interested in privacy, individual 
freedom, and less government, for every- 
one with a distrust of too much “social 
tinkering” the works of William Graham 
Sumner will provide a wealth of inspira- 
tion. 


The following books by Sumner will provide an 
insight into his theories: What Social Classes Owe 
to Each Other, Earth Hunger and Other Essays, 
Collected Essays in Political and Social Science, 
Challenge of Facts and Other Essays, and the 
monumental The Science of Society, which he 
wrote jointly with Albert G. Keller. 








His disciples remember him as the first great American sociologist; his enemies 
castigate him as the apologist for the Robber Barons; but hardly anyone re- 
members William Graham Sumner as the moral spokesman par excellence for 


the middle class. 


William Graham Sumner and the 


Old Republic 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


WittiaM GRAHAM SUMNER, who once 
dominated his university (Yale) and his 
subject (sociology), was born in 1840, the 
year of the log cabin and hard cider cam- 
paign, and lived to see “hell-vahgens,” his 
name for automobiles, snorting on city 
streets. He never managed to reconcile 
himself to this most characteristic product 
of the enterprise system he defended, but 
when he came upon a “dirty little boy” 
(Deane Keller, the son of his disciple and 
successor, Albert Galloway Keller) sitting 
on a curbstone and counting automobiles 
he approved the sight as somehow charac- 
teristic of the spirit of science, which must 
reckon unflinchingly with things pleasant 
and unpleasant. (“That’s right, Deane,” he 
said, “get the facts.”) He died in 1910, be- 
lieving that the “facts” of American devel- 
opment indicated a long-term pessimism. 
He had anticipated Frederick Jackson 
Turner in proclaiming that the closing of 
the frontier would make democracy more 


difficult. The great days of the Republic, 
he thought, were behind him and he was 
glad he was passing to another shore in 
whose existence he still hesitantly believed. 
(“We think so; we hope so,” he said to his 
daughter-in-law in 1910 when she re- 
marked to the supposedly implacable old 
skeptic that “love reaches over to the other 
side.”’) 

In between the dates that bound his life, 
Sumner had changed himself from clergy- 
man to political and social scientist, he had 
changed Yale College (and with it many 
another American university), and he had 
founded the first American school of soci- 
ology (though partisans of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Professor Giddings might dispute 
the point). He was a moralist whose great 
pioneer work on the relativity of customs 
(Folkways) undid much of his work by 
making any and all moralism seem dubi- 
ous. He was indisputably a great man in 
his own time; hundreds of his former stu- 
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dents proclaimed “Sumnerology” as their 
guiding philosophy throughout life and 
maintained membership in a Sumner Club 
for at least thirty years after his death. 
Whether he is a great man for the ages is 
currently moot. 

Indeed, Sumner’s reputation has fallen 
on evil days. He figures in recent polemical 
literature as a whipping boy, the alleged 
defender of a  rapaciously plutocratic 
order, a putative philosopher for rich 
people who have gained their wealth by 
shifty means. He was a “prime minister in 
the empire of plutocratic education” (Up- 
ton Sinclair). “A preacher of force in a 
world of fate,” he had a voice which “fired 
like a howitzer” (Van Wyck Brooks). He 
was Yale’s “Spencerian sociologist” (his- 
torian William Miller)—and Spencer, as is 
well (though fallaciously) known, was an 
exponent of the jungle philosophy of tooth- 
and-claw survival. He offered a “vision of 
society in which beauty, charity and 
brotherhood could find no place, in which 
wealth and self-interest were the ruling 
norms” (Robert Green McCloskey, profes- 
sor of government at Harvard). Finally, he 
was a “social Darwinist,” the adapter of 
biological evolution to the thesis that just 
as man was the naturally selected heir to 
creation, so J. P. Morgan and his ilk were 
the naturally selected heirs to everything 
created by man (see historians Richard 
Hofstadter and Henry Steele Commager). 

Since stereotypes have more lives than 
cats, it will probably always be believed 
that twentieth century America was 
brought into being by a group that is col- 
lectively denominated the Robber Barons. 
According to this theory, it was the likes 
of Jay Gould and Jim Fisk (two anomalous 
stock market operators) who spanned 
America with railroads. (Actually, all Fisk 
managed to do was to wreck one railroad, 
the Erie.) The Robber Barons cliché, while 


it undoubtedly covers some of the commer- 
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cial practices of the General Grant era, 
conveniently ignores the creative achieve- 
ments of thousands of adventurous enter- 
prisers, from James J. Hill (who really 
built a railroad) to Henry Ford (who 
really built a car for the millions and sold 
it at a price the millions could pay). 

Just why a period should live in history 
for its excrescences is a sociological mys- 
tery which needs further exploration. Per- 
tinent at this point is the fact that stereo- 
types, which have the lives of cats, also 
spawn like cats. The cliché of the Robber 
Barons has called forth another cliché— 
that of the dedicated academic ideologue 
who stands sponsor for the coldhearted 
Calvinist of wealth. It is not enough that 
John D. Rockefeller Senior said: “The 
good Lord gave me my money.” An aca- 
demic figure must be made to stand be- 
hind him as broker of God’s revelation, 
and William Graham Sumner has been 
tapped for the dubious honor. 

What the scornful historian forgets is 
the occasion of John D. Rockefeller’s state- 
ment, which was a mere innocent pleasant- 
ry in its setting. Having attributed to God 
(who made the oil) the creation of the 
Rockefeller fortune, John D. graciously 
went on to say that he would be very un- 
grateful if he were to withold a portion of 
that from President William Rainey Harp- 
ers new Baptist University of Chicago. 
The scornful historian forgets, too, that 
William Graham Sumner spent most of the 
more polemical moments of his life attack- 
ing plutocrats. He thought they were the 
biggest “jobbers” of all, and his essays on 
“Democracy and Plutocracy,” written at 
the end of the 1880's, are pregnant with a 
fear that plutocratic jobbers will ultimately 
do the old Republic in. Almost alone 
among twentieth-century men of letters, 
Thomas Beer has put Sumner in his proper 
place as a conservative who was radical 
enough to believe that no class has the 
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moral right to use the State as a weapon 
with which to deprive any less fortunate 
group of its rights and dues. 

Sumner liked to think of himself as a 
universalist; when he was still an Episco- 
palian rector he remarked that the “true 
Catholic church is ahead of us.” But as a 
“universalist” he made common cause with 
the middle class, particularly that wing of 
it which had not succumbed to the delusion 
that it had earned a snob’s title to being 
“lower upper.” The middle class, to him, 
was devoted to the honest universalization 
of all rights as a condition of the “upward 
mobility” (a phrase invented by a subse- 
quent generation of sociologists) of tal- 
ented individuals. The aristocracy, as Sum- 
ner saw it, was not interested in rights but 
in the maintenance of privileges. The 
plutocracy was interested in any political 
racket that could be devised to transfer the 
people’s wealth into its own pockets. The 
proletariat wanted pap or special treat- 
ment, and was willing to toss away its long- 
run stake in freedom for quick attention in 
the here-and-now. Alone among the classes, 
the middle—particularly those members of 
it that might be graded lower- to middle- 
middle—seemed to Sumner to be the car- 
rier of a sound theory of society. 


IN ALL OF Sumner’s social theorizing one 
detects the accent, not of a complacent 
anti-Marxist “haut bourgeoisie,” but of a 
radical Jacksonian adherent to the “old 
Jeffersonian party.” When Sumner was 
growing up in Hartford, Connecticut, the 
Jacksonians and the Whigs were the con- 
tenders for power in the still young Re- 
public. Sumner had no admiration for Old 
Hickory’s habit of making every issue in 
politics a personal matter. Moreover, he 
had a sense of decorum that was fully in 
accord with his habitat in Federalist Con- 
necticut, the “land of steady habits.” But, 
looking back on the political wars of his 








childhood days, Sumner was contemptuous 
of Daniel Webster’s Whiggish “apostasy” 
on the tariff issue and he thought of Henry 
Clay’s “American System”—of federally 
financed “internal improvements”’—as the 
granddaddy of the pork barrel. 

Looking for a proper political ancestry, 
Sumner saw fit (in his biography of An- 
drew Jackson) to praise the loco-focos— 
the working men and small traders who 
made up the Eastern city wing of the Jack- 
son party—as the creators of the Demo- 
cratic party he admired. The loco-focos, he 
wrote, had seen the value of free trade and 
hard money and equality before the law 
in the matter of such things as the right to 
incorporate a business. They were against 
special hand-outs, the “rigging” of govern- 
mental institutions in favor of anyone who 
was clever enough or rich enough to pro- 
mote a steal. As a post-Civil War “Old 
Party Democrat,” Sumner voted in 1876 
for Samuel Tilden on the issue of getting 
the federal troops out of the conquered 
South. In 1884 he voted as a Mugwump 
for Grover Cleveland, and in 1888 he re- 
peated his Cleveland vote on the tariff 
issue. Naturally he could not stomach 
Bryan in 1896—Bryan was not an “honest 
money” Democrat. 

Since Sumner never supported the Re- 
publicanism of James G. Blaine, that 
charming man who lived strangely well on 
a small political salary, it must remain a 
mystery that modern historians can see in 
him an apologist for capitalists who de- 
pended on political power for their tickets 
to the “great barbeque” (Vernon Parring- 
ton’s loaded phrase). The truth is that, in 
Sumner, the old pre-Civil War Republic 
lived on. He always reacted to events in a 
Madisonian character, opposing the tyran- 
ny of the few or the tyranny of the many, 
as the case might be. Some of his greatest 
essays celebrate representative political in- 
stitutions as they have been wrested from 
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oligarchs and defended against mobs. 
Civil liberty, he said, is the great end 
for which modern States exist. To the end 
of maintaining civil liberty he counselled 
his students to an “extraordinary inde- 


pendence . . . and patient reflection,” lest 
democracy be allowed to degenerate into 
the “government by interests” which 
“produces no statesmen but only at- 
torneys.” These words date back to 1876; 
they were delivered to a Chicago audience 
in the very midst of the “gilded age” 
whose “attorney” politicos were supposedly 
taking their cue from Sumner’s “social 
Darwinism.” At a later date Sumner de- 
nounced the rather absent-minded imper- 
ialism of our war with Spain as a sin 
against the tradition of the Old Republic. 
“The conquest of the United States by 
Spain,”’ he called it in a speech that might 
have served as model for Felix Morley’s 
more extensive writings on the incompati- 
bility of republican institutions with over- 
seas proconsulships, even those that are 
most “benevolently” undertaken. 

Faithful to his origins, Sumner never 
lowered his flag. He was a child of the up- 
heaval that had changed Britain’s Lanca- 
shire from an obscure, ill-cultivated swamp 
(Frederick Engel’s view of it) to a hum- 
ming, overcrowded industrial warren with- 
in the space of a single generation. Sum- 
ner’s grandfather, who lived on a small 
farm at Walton-le-Dale just across the river 
from the locality that was destined to be- 
come the great cotton center of Preston, 
watched his own cottage industry go down 
into ruin as new methods of factory pro- 
duction grew. Finding Lancashire hard 
scratching in the depressed post-Napoleon- 
ic times, Sumner’s father Thomas, a self- 
educated mechanic, left for America in 
1836. Thomas tried the new textile center 
of Paterson, New Jersey, for a time, but 
the depression of the late 1830’s drove him 
out (not, however, before he had married 
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Sarah Graham, the daughter of another 
Lancashire emigrant). A long prospecting 
trip through Pennsylvania and New York 
to the Ohio frontier convinced Thomas 
Sumner that he could do better for the edu- 
cation of his children (William Graham 
and a younger brother and sister came in 
quick succession in the early 1840’s) if he 
were to settle down in the East. According- 
ly he picked Connecticut, getting a job in 
the wheel-repairing shops of the new rail- 
road at Hartford. 

This Lancashire mechanic who patron- 
ized the libraries of workingmen’s insti- 
tutes was always William Graham Sum- 
ner’s lower-middle-class-on-the-rise hero. 
“His knowledge,” said William Graham, 
“was wide, his judgment excellent. He be- 
longed to the class of men, of whom Caleb 
Garth in Middlemarch is the type.” 

In time to come William Graham “gen- 
eralized” his father into the Forgotten 
Man, who “works and votes—generally he 
prays—but his chief business in life is to 
pay.” Sometimes that Forgotten Man was 
the average savings bank depositor; some- 
times he was a workingman who scraped 
together enough capital to build a small 
two-family house whose second story he 
rented to meet the mortgage payments. In 
all cases the Forgotten Man was the C 
whom A and B (the professional do-good 
politicians) forcibly levied upon to sup- 
port D. The vice of such a formula, so 
Sumner sardonically observed, was that C 
had practically no voice in the matter. And 
so, though he might have preferred to sup- 
port E (maybe a deserving nephew who 
wanted to go to college), he had little left 
for the private charities that do so much to 
make the giver a sympathetic human 
being. 

Fifty years after Sumner first paid hom- 
age lo the Forgotten Man in a speech de- 
livered to a Brooklyn audience, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt adapted the phrase to his own 
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uses. But, as many surviving “Sumnerolo- 
gists” were quick to note, Roosevelt got the 
reference exactly backward. Roosevelt’s 
Forgotten Man was the apple-seller on the 
the man from the Hooverville 
shack singing “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” He was the potential object of 
State-compelled charity. No doubt he 
needed charity—and lots of it—in the cir- 
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cumstances of 1932. But, with every polli- 
tician in the land, Herbert Hoover in- 
cluded, paying attention to his predica- 
ment, Roosevelt’s “forgotten man” was 
hardly in danger of being overlooked. 
Sumner would have appreciated the irony: 
it was his own Forgotten Man who would 
be called upon to pay the cost (in steadily 
mounting taxes and in a progressively de- 
bauched dollar) of caring for Roosevelt’s 
Unforgotten Man throughout the 1930’s— 
and (who knows?) practically forever. 
The middle class, which picks up the tab 
for the mistakes of A and B and more or 
less cheerfully carries D on its back, has 
never had a conscious philosopher. No 
Marx, no Lenin has ever hymned its des- 
tiny. Ever since the middle classes came 
into their own the artists, the Bohemians, 
have spoken contemptuously of “Philis- 
tines’ and “bourgeois.” Our Sinclair 
Lewises and John Marquands have affec- 
tionately maligned the middle class man as 
Babbitt or, “sincerely,” Willis Wayde. But 
the reason why the middle class has never 
had a conscious philosopher is a tribute to 
its own superiority. Its best brains—James 
Madison and John Adams are examples— 
have always tried to speak for the whole. 
And so it was with Sumner: as we have 
indicated, he, too, spoke for the whole. 
There is always the possibility that any 
spokesman for the whole may be moti- 
vated by selfish needs. But the self-serving 
interest of the middle classes in an Open 
Society is quite beside the point. Rights 
are not rights unless they are universal, 





with everybody sharing in the freedom 
conferred by the guarantee of rights in 
law. The gag about General Motors holds 
when adapted to the case of the middle 
class man: what’s good for him is good for 
the country, and vice versa. 

The proof? In Sumner’s own century 
the English middle classes, in pursuit of 
their own best interests, were forced to 
seek all their ameliorations in terms of 
generalities. Under the harsh British penal 
code, which decreed the death penalty for 
simple shoplifting, juries were often erratic 
about convicting petty thieves. The result 
was that nobody was safe from robbery. 
To protect their own shops, the middle 
classes had to abolish the so-called “bloody 
code” which bore most harshly on the 
indigent. At the very time when Marx and 
Engels were spitefully writing off the 
“bourgeoisie” as incredibly stupid and 
narrow, the English middle classes abol- 
ished imprisonment for debt, removed the 
religious penalties against Jews, Quakers, 
and Catholics, sanctioned trade unions, 
went far toward the universalization of the 
franchise, did away with the slave trade, 
freed the press, and repealed monopolistic 
restrictions on joint-stock banks, on im- 
ports, and on the trade in bullion. As Her- 
bert Spencer has said, the State, in this 
middle class century, ceased to aggress 
against the citizen. Instead, it offered him 
greater protection than ever before. And 
this went for everybody, not only the 
members of the middle class. 


TRUE ENOUGH, Sumner was a “Darwinist,” 
which kept him from looking for middle 
class—or Open  Society—sanctions in 
either religious revelation or the “categori- 
cal imperative” of God-given moral in- 
stinct. The need to explain customs and 
institutions as well as biological phyla in 
terms of the relativity of origins and un- 
foldings had a tremendous hold on all 
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those whose mental coming-of-age was 
more or less coeval with the publication, 
in 1859, of the Origin of Species. Once 
Sumner had pondered on Professor Othniel 
C. Marsh’s collection of prehistoric horses, 
featuring the three-toed eohippus, or 
dawn-horse, in the Peabody Museum at 
Yale, he capitulated to the idea of “natural 
selection” as the agent which resulted in 
the “survival of the fittest.” 

Sumner never did catch on to the es- 
sential emptiness of the “survival of the 
fittest” phrase, which provides one of those 
beautiful “logical circles” that can be used 
to justify anything that happens to exist. 
The beggar has survival value no less than 
the industrious man provided he is gay 
and plausible as a moocher—and if C, the 
Forgotten Man, is so foolish as to permit A 
and B to rob him in the name of D, why, 
what becomes of the Darwinian survival 
value of honesty? As for a cripple (see 
Alexander Pope), or an opium addict (see 
De Quincey), if such as these can distill 
meaningful literature out of their afflic- 
tions. they will live as the “fit” writers of 
their time. So will a trimmer like Talley- 
rand or a vengeful illegalist like Lenin 
prove “fit” to breast the waves of an anti- 
Sumnerian revolution. Quite apart from its 
use in circular reasoning, the phrase “sur- 
vival of the fittest” lends itself all too easily 
to sloganeering; and Sumner, though dis- 
tinctly anti-slogan, did help the sloganeers 
along by his overweening trust in the idea 
that “natural selection” could be counted 
on to purge the race of its worst qualities. 

But if Sumner, on occasion, talked all 
too glibly in Darwinian terms, it is not true 
at all that his belief in evolution committed 
him to a “social Darwinian” advocacy of 
tooth-and-claw To begin 
with, his view of evolution included a vast 
trust in the value of the voluntary associa- 
tion. The family offered one mode of vol- 
untary cooperation—indeed, the family 
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was basic to the “mutual aid” that gives 


man a superiority over the animals in the 
struggle for existence. By extension of the 
blood unit, the family, in the course of 
generations, becomes the village commu- 
nity; the community develops traditions of 
helpfulness; and lo! the cooperativeness of 
communalism (which Sumner regarded as 
quite distinct from communism) comes to 
abide with individualism as one of man’s 
social aids in keeping himself “fit” to sur- 
vive. 

At this point a detour into the works of 
Herbert Spencer is in order. Though Sum- 
ner was by no means a whole-hog Spence- 
rian. he shared with Spencer certain views 
about the usefulness of voluntary industrial 
associations in the struggle for economic 
survival. Sumner never liked the social 
habits of the nouveaux riches, but he 
thought a little vulgarity a cheap price to 
pay for the organizing ability of the newer 
industrialists. Every millionaire, he noted. 
carried scores of lesser people up with 
him; and the chances for the multitudes 
were vastly increased with the proliferation 
of big capitalists precisely because they 
were adept at building associations which 
required the cooperation of many men. 

In 1873 Herbert Spencer visited Ameri- 
ca and was lionized by industrialists at a 
big public dinner in New York. Our mod- 
ern historians, from the Beards to William 
Miller, Thomas Cochran, and Richard Hof- 
stadter, have not allowed us to forget this 
“breaking of bread” between the great 
“social Darwinist” and the tariff and spe- 
cial-racket-seeking plutocracy of the Gilded 
Age. Through an analogy with “Darwinian 
biology,” says historian William Miller. 
Spencer sought to justify “a Calvinism con- 
veniently bereft of conscience, a philosophy 
of success without the saving grace of 
stewardship.” 

Of course, Spencer never sought to justi- 
fy anything of the kind; he merely noted 
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that man had improved his lot by deserting 
a “military” organization of society for an 
“industrial,” and he feared a relapse into 
the “military” would result in a worse 
“tooth-and-claw” barbarism than anything 
currently observable in Manchester, Paris, 
or Chicago. Far from providing a green 
light for anti-labor industrialists, Spencer 
praised trade unions for their usefulness 
in preventing employers “from doing un- 
fair things which they would else do.” 
“Conscious that trade unions are ever 
ready to act,” said Spencer, the employers 
are “more prompt to raise wages when 
trade is flourishing than they would other- 
wise be; and when there come times of de- 
pression, they lower wages only when they 
cannot otherwise carry on their busi- 
nesses.” And along with his cool com- 
mendation of trade unions, Spencer en- 
dorsed both the Rochdale consumer coop- 
erative movement and the “gain-sharing” 
(he thought this a more apposite descrip- 
tion than “profit-sharing”) formulae 
pioneered by certain progressive manufac- 
turing companies in England and America. 

Taking off from Spencer’s idea that 
“social life at large is a progress in fitness 
for living and working together,” Sumner 
said: “We are led by scientific knowledge 
to combine our efforts by cooperation so 
that we can make them more efficient.” He 
was speaking, of course, of voluntary co- 
operation. As for trade unions, Sumner 
doubted that most strikes paid off; the 
worker might get more by pressing his 
claims in other ways. But he observed that 
strikes were sometimes useful and _neces- 
sary in that they “tested the market,” and 
he saw no reason to crack down on labor 
for demanding a right to associate even 
though association sometimes led to mis- 
guided and often useless violence. 

Since the human race had been building 
institutions for “combining” their efforts 
since time out of mind, Sumner thought of 
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society as a complex inheritance that be- 
longs to everybody, including our children. 
That is why he objected to heated efforts 
to alter institutions overnight in accord- 
ance with ideological preconceptions. No 
less than Edmund Burke, he believed that 
society was an organic product (though 
he resisted the temptation to view it as an 
organism, which would imply that it had 
a centrally directed nervous system). An 
organic product, he said, is very different 
from an idealized system, and it cannot be 
changed drastically by blueprinting or 
“engineering” its future. This was the 
“absurd effort to make the world over.” 
Though he never had any objection to 
criticizing prescriptive rights if they 
seemed unfair or illogical, Sumner, like 
Burke, considered it dangerous suddenly 
to rip prescription out by the roots. Thus, 
though he was a Jacksonian hard-money 
man, Sumner always considered Jackson’s 
precipitate war on the Bank of the United 
States a most unfortunate thing. Sudden 
abolition of the bank plunged the country 
headlong into depression; moreover, far 
from leading to sound credit practices, the 
disappearance of the bank let local state 
banks go wild in their emissions of wild-cat 
paper. 

Sumner, who never lost an opportunity 
to attack “gush,” is celebrated for his 
caustic remark that the proper place for a 
confirmed drunkard is the gutter. where 
“nature” can go about its business of elim- 
inating him from the scene. But if Sumner 
lived before the days of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, he nonetheless believed in the Law 
of Sympathy (see the final pages of his 
What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, 
which few anti-Sumnerians séem ever to 
have read). “We are all careless,” Sum- 
ner wrote. “In the midst of a common peril 
which gives us a kind of solidarity of inter- 
est to rescue the one for whom the chances 
of life have turned out badly . . . a lecture 
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on blame would be out of place .... Men 

. owe to men, in the chances and perils 
of this life, aid and sympathy, on account 
of the common participation in human 
frailty and folly.” 

To which Sumner, who had the Chris- 
tian view of charity as something that must 
spring voluntarily from the heart, felt con- 
strained to add: “This observation, how- 
ever, puts aid and sympathy in the field of 
private and personal relations, under the 
regulation of reason and conscience, and 
gives no ground for mechanical and im- 
personal schemes.” In any good society, so 
Sumner felt, “reason and conscience” must 
be operative. For, as Sumner said, though 
society can do without patricians, it can- 
not do without the practice of the patrician 
virtues. 

Sumner’s exposition of the Law of 
Sympathy might be said to contradict his 
more “Darwinian” utterances, specifically 
those which deny there is any such thing 
as a “banquet of life” or a “boon of na- 
ture” (see his collected Essays: Volume I 
published by the Yale University Press.) 
Actually, however, Sumner was no hard- 
and-fast Malthusian; the earth, he felt, 
could support decent populations. He felt 
that the progress of the arts and sciences in 
his own century had inured “most of all to 
the benefit of non-capitalists and that the 
social agitation which we are now witness- 
ing is a proof of the strength, not of the 
weakness, of that class.” In “outstripping 
the growth of population,” the accumula- 
tion of capital had made it easier for all 
classes to exist in comparative comfort. 
And comfort, he felt, could yield a margin 
for decency. In a foreword to a book on 
lynch law, Sumner remarked that one of 
the reasons for frowning on the “summary” 
justice of lynching is not that “the victim 
is not bad enough, but because we are too 
good.” “It would be a disgrace to us if 
amongst us men should burn a rattlesnake 
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or a mad dog,” he said. He thought of 
civilization “broadening down from prece- 
dent to precedent” provided the human 
race continued to respect all the prece- 
dents that made for the idea that govern- 
ments existed to preserve and extend civil 
liberty. 

True enough, the “land-man ratio” must 
turn against the human race as frontier 
countries filled up. But in “Earth Hunger,” 
an essay that was posthumously published 
in 1913, Sumner remarked that “the 
amount of land . . . is not a simple arith- 
metical quantity.” “As we make improve- 
ments in the arts,” he said, “a single acre 
is multiplied by a new factor and is able to 
support more people.” And the “standard 
of living’—an “ethical” as well as a 
“material” product—operates on the popu- 
lation-to-land ratio when it consciously re- 
frains from over-producing children. 


THE IMAGE OF Sumner as a “preacher of 
force in a world of fate,” then, is entirely 
unhistorical. Though the causes for a long- 
term pessimism weighed upon him more 
heavily as he grew older, he considered it 
his duty to continue his fight for the Old 
Republic. There was the fight against the 
Devil from Above—i.e., the plutocracy. 
And there was the fight against the Devil 
from Below—the mob that would dispense 
with constitutionalism, as described in his 
jeu d’esprit about the seizure of New York 
and Philadelphia and other American 
cities by a Commune run by such char- 
acters as Marx Jones and Lassalle Smith. 

Written to amuse himself sometime after 
the time of the Paris Commune, “The Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” Sumner’s sole 
excursion into fictional prophecy, is a sort 
of crude blueprint for George Orwell’s 
1984. The prophecy is far from being good 
drama. Nonetheless, it serves to amplify 
the import of Sumner’s terse admonition: 
“If you live in a country that is run by a 
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committee, be on the committee.” 

The battle against the Devil from 
Above—the  plutocracy—was Sumner’s 
consuming extra-curricular activity of the 
1880’s. In 1884 he told his students that 
all the “rings” and “jobbers” in the land 
were behind the candidacy of James G. 
Blaine, who had won the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency. To fight 
the “jobbers” he turned to the journalism 
of opinion. In essay after essay in the 
eighties (they are now concentrated in his 
Essays: Volume II) he centered on his 
target. In 1886, writing in The Indepen- 
dent (“What is the ‘Proletariat’?”), we 
find him saying “the bourgeois govern- 
ment has threatened, and threatens now 
more than ever, to degenerate into a plutoc- 
racy.” This is the leitmotif of a score of 
essays, and there would be little point in 
spinning the subject out if it were not for 
the fact that virtually every modern “lib- 
eral” opponent of Sumner has chosen to 
transform him into the patron saint of 
everything he hated to the depths of his 
being. 

The plutocracy, said Sumner out of the 
depths of his revulsion, “invented the lob- 
by.” And its first use of the “lobby” was 
to put over the “steal” of the protective 
tariff. In his campaign against protection- 
ism Sumner scorned the use of “neutral” 
scientific prose. The tariff, he said, 
“arouses my moral indignation. It is a sub- 
tle, cruel, and unjust invasion of one man’s 
right by another.” Inasmuch as the tariff 
could hardly operate for long with any 
force upon the general price level in a 
continental nation whose genius for com- 
petition was shortly to create the phe- 
nomenon of mass production at popular 
prices, it might seem that Sumner devoted 
a disproportionate amount of energy to the 
subject. How, after all, did the tariff keep 
the American farmer from getting a cheap 
automobile or tractor? 





But it was not merely the dollars-and- 
cents aspects of the protective tariff that 
brought Sumner’s blood to the boil; it was 
its hypocrisy. He saw it as the great enter- 
ing wedge for interventionism. A believer 
in an ethically oriented laissez faire, he 
considered it unforgiveable for capitalists 
to pay lip service to a creed which, in 
practice, they were prepared to jettison in 
order to make a fast buck. The tariff was 
the one rotten apple that would eventually 
spoil the whole barrelful. It would lead to 
a “democratic” counter-lobby in favor of 
bringing “protection” to every last pres- 
sure group—farmers, shippers, labor 
unions. This might seem rough justice, but 
Sumner doubted that the “democracy” 
could win in the game of grab. “Capital,” 
he said, would resort to “all the vices of 
plutocracy” to defend itself. “Thus,” he 
noted with ominous finality, “the issue of 
democracy and_ plutocracy, numbers 
against capital, is made up.” The fight, if 
inexorably joined, would destroy the Old 
Republic by universalizing the idea that 
the various groups in society had “all 
rights and no duties.” 

If there was no hope that the Old Re- 
publican virtues might survive a plutoc- 
racy-vs.-democracy free-for-all, there was 
even less balm in contemplating a victory 
for socialism. Try to “socialize” wealth, 
said Sumner, and it would ooze away. The 
reason for this is that wealth, in an ad- 
vanced technological age, does not consist 
of a “store.” It is, on the other hand, a 
matter of extremely complicated organi- 
zation brought to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion. To keep a modern industrial organi- 
zation in high gear, mankind must be 
able to call on the continuing services of 
very able men. The brain-power and the 
genius for leadership exhibited by such 
men constitute a “natural monopoly” which 
must not be discouraged. Under socialism 
the “natural monopoly” of uncommon in- 
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dustrial ability must either take over as a 
dictatorship or simply quit. Thus social- 
ism portends either a loss of civil liberty 
for the masses or starvation for everybody. 


IN WAGING His lifelong campaign to main- 
tain the Old Republic, with its traditional 
guarantees that no one shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property—the old un- 
alienable right—without due process of 
law, Sumner was gallantry personified. 
Two things, however, combined to mili- 
tate against his chances for success. The 
first was a defective understanding of the 
nature of rights. And the second was a 
shortsighted addiction to the “practical” 
in education. In each case Sumner was 
betrayed by the resolutely concrete cast 
of his mind. In revolting against his divin- 
ity-school training he came to disdain 
“metaphysics,” and as he grew older he 
took an increasingly sardonic view of “cul- 
ture” as the province of “dilettantes.” A 
genius for Mencken-like denunciation led 
him inevitably into taking stands that were 
destructive of his own most cherished ends. 

In the great struggle over the college 
curriculum of the eighties, Sumner was 
forced into making himself a_ battering 
ram merely to get houseroom for his own 
specialities of political and social science. 
But in waging his fight for his own sub- 
jects, Sumner overreached himself. He 
turned against Latin and Greek; he tried 
to rid Yale even of its elective courses in 
philosophy. In all of this he lost sight of 
the fact that both his economics and his 
sociology continued to make rich use of 
what he had learned by long exposure to 
the literatures of classic antiquity and to 
the stern training in ethical judgment he 
had derived from his theological back- 
ground. 

In his later life Sumner, for his own 
pleasure, learned Polish, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, and other languages, which 
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he added to the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, and German of his youth. It did 
not seem to dawn on him that his lin- 
guistic facility had been immensely sharp- 
ened by the fact that he had grown up in 
an age that had made Greek (and even 
Hebrew) mandatory. And _ when his 
disciple and successor, Professor Keller, 
wrote his thesis on the subject of Homeric 
Society, the value of an undergraduate 
training in Greek to the understanding of 
emergent social anthropology still eluded 
him. 

Because of the magnitude of his vic- 
tory in transforming the curriculum, Sum- 
ner helped rob his own subject of its 
longer perspectives. And, in his animus 
against “metaphysics,” he tended to dis- 
courage that preoccupation with the Good 
Life that makes the attempt to determine 
natural economic and _ sociological law 
worth while. 

Toward the end of his long career Sum- 
ner reached the conclusion that ethics and 
morals are grounded in the mores; hence 
they are relative to their time and their 
place. In brief, there are no “natural 
rights; “might”—whether of the con- 
queror or of the majority consensus— 
makes “right.” But if “might” makes 
“right,” what becomes of the validity of 
the “moral indignation” that resents the 
protective tariff as “a subtle, cruel, and 
unjust invasion of one man’s rights by 
another”? Sumner never really faced up 
to this question, and in most of his essays 
on “rights” there is an unadmitted am- 
bivalence in the approach to the subject. 

In one thing Sumner was correct: there 
are no “natural rights” in the sense that 
man can present a draft upon nature and 
expect it to be honored automatically. 
Rights are not to be understood in that 
sense. The fundamental right to life merely 
means that one man must accord it to 
another if he wishes to preserve it for 
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himself. That is the law of life. It is an 
induction from observable circumstances, a 
Golden Rule proposition. The rights to 
liberty and property are part of the same 
right. They come within the realm of 
means, for they are necessary to the sup- 
port of the right to life in all its savor. In- 
cidentally, they are also necessary to the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Where the right to life and the right to 
the means of life are disregarded, the an- 
nals of the race become, in Hobbesian 
language, a record of the nasty, the brutish, 
and the short. There is nothing “relative” 
about this; one can study culture after cul- 
ture without coming to divergent conclu- 
sions. One suspects that Sumner knew as 
much, even when he was stressing the rela- 
tivity of customs in his last book, the 
jampacked and knotty Folkways. The rea- 
son for the confusion in Sumner’s many 





passages on rights is that he uses the same 
word for different things. Sometimes he is 
talking about a universal induction, some- 
times about a subjective desire, sometimes 
about “legal” law. And a generation de- 
prived of the ancient training in grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic has never had the wit 
to perceive the opaque quality of Sumner’s 
semantics. 

In his fight to change the college cur- 
riculum of his day and in his pioneering 
study of the relativity of customs, Sumner 
threw away two prime supports of the 
Old Republic which he loved. The moralist 
in Sumner was defeated by the short-run 
scientist who was not truly scientific. It is 
the moralist in Sumner that we must re- 
cover by bringing his science into accord 
with certain long-run truths about human 
nature which he forgot in the heat of the 
forums and the jousting pits of his day. 





Johnson: “Human experience, which is constantly contradicting 
theory, is the great test of truth. A system, built upon the discoveries 
of a great many minds, is always of more strength, than what is 
produced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, of itself, can 
do little.”—Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
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Coolidge’s Vermont: Plymouth Notch 


in an Off-season 


FRANCIS 


Home was the beginning and the end; 
the Presidency, a mere interlude. 


THE AFTERGLOW of the sunset was sallow 
against the hills as I drove up from Lud- 
low. I could see some planet—Jupiter or 
Venus, I didn’t know which—lucid in the 
fading metallic sky, and then the cloud- 
rack blotted it out and the wind buffetted 
my car half-way across the empty road and 
the rain pelted down. There were a few 
farmhouse lights, but the solitary filling 
station I passed was closed and when I saw 
the sign Route 103—Rutland wet and 
gleaming under my headlights I knew I 
had lost the road. I turned back. 

Mid-May seemed to bring no spring to 
this Vermont hill country. Driving north 
had been like driving back in time—for in 
suburban Boston the elms arched over the 
road in all their light-feathered greenness 
and the lilacs were almost in flower. Here 
the elms tossed nakedly in the wind, and 
the maples and the hickories were a mass 
of interlacing bare branches. A dead land- 
scape it seemed. Yet here and there the 
headlights picked out a solitary shadbush 
in blossom like a bridal dress of translu- 
cent shimmering whiteness. The roadside 
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ditch held occasional clumps of marsh 
marigolds, and as I drove through a hol- 
low and the wind died down temporarily, 
I could hear the iterant treble of the spring 
peepers, a sound I had not heard for three 
weeks past in Massachusetts. 

What with the weather, I decided to stay 
the night in Ludlow. Tomorrow would be 
time enough to take the back road to Ply- 
mouth. As I came down the hill at the end 
of Route 103 the Ludlow streets were rain- 
sodden and deserted. I spent the night in a 
bathless creaky room in Ye Olde Touriste 
Home. 

It was ten years ago at least that I had 
first thought of Plymouth. Plymouth was 
one of those places—cities or towns; in 
this case a remote New England village— 
that I had stored up carefully in my mind, 
locked away, with a promise to myself of 
some day going there. I wanted to see it 
because of that atavistic Yankee, John C. 
Coolidge, Jr., who was born there in 1872 
and who as Calvin Coolidge became the 
thirtieth President of the United States. 
Curiously enough it was here again fifty- 
one years later in the Coolidge family 
homestead that he learned of the death of 
President Harding and at 2:47 of an Au- 
gust morning took the Presidential oath of 
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office from his father, a local justice of the 
peace. That simple inaugural in the front 
parlor lit by a kerosene lamp on the table 
next to the family Bible, with the grizzled 
taciturn farmer facing the sharp-faced 
rufous little man he was then to make Pres- 
ident was one of the dramatic incidental 
scenes of American history. In the jazz-hot 
twenties it seemed a harking back to a lost 
rural past, to the vanished decencies of a 
simpler way of life. Vermont—the only 
state in the Union never to have voted 
Democratic—was, as William Allen White 
said, a wax-works museum of nineteenth- 
century America, and here was a living 
tableau out of that period. 

The tremendous impact of the Roosevelt 
era has dwarfed the Coolidge interlude, 
making most people forget that there was 
ever such a thing as a Coolidge myth. After 
a generation Coolidge has receded into a 
minor Presidential figure, commemorated 
with the others on a postage stamp, a man 
of limited understanding if with no blem- 
ish on his personal integrity. His nasal 
twang is forgotten—he is supposed to have 
pronounced “cow” as a three-syllable word. 
His occasional acid remarks are no longer 
quoted. No one reads adulatory books like 
Coolidge Wit and Wisdom or even the 
amusingly scurrilous Rise of Saint Calvin, 
subtitled Merry Sidelights on the Career 
of Mr. Coolidge. 

My father knew Coolidge when he was 
Governor of Massachusetts and had no 
very high opinion of him. Shaking hands 
with the Governor then, he used to say, 
was like shaking hands with a codfish. In 
the normal course of events he might have 
ended up as a state senator, a lieutenant 
governor at most, but by a set of curious 
chances, by disaster and death, that inbred 
Yankee who was so aptly named Calvin, 
who always kept the copybook maxims of 
his school days in his mind and the Ver- 
mont hill country in his heart, became 








President of the United States in a period 
as opposite to his nature as Plymouth was 
to Chicago. It was this contrast between 
the small man and his large destiny that 
appealed to me, that made me attempt an 
awkward verse play called Calvin Coolidge 
when I was a Harvard undergraduate, that 
sent me now on this detour of a day to 
Plymouth. Whatever his destiny, Coolidge 
never moved inwardly beyond the hill 
country of his birth. Only Vermont could 
break down his almost surly taciturnity. In 
1928, towards the end of his Presidency, 
he made an impromptu speech from the 
train at Bennington, typically brief, in the 
somewhat archaic language pattern of his 
boyhood, that for once came close to po- 
etry. “Vermont is a state I love,” he said, 
touched by the immediacy of his leaving 
it. “I could not look upon the peaks of 
Ascutney, Killington, Mansfield, and Equi- 
nox, without being moved in a way no 
other scene could move me. It was here 
that I first saw the light of day; here I re- 
ceived my bride; here my dead lie, pil- 
lowed on the loving breast of our everlast- 
ing hills.” 


NEXT MORNING was warm with the soft- 
ness of spring, as if the season had re- 
lented; and the sun slanted lazily along the 
Ludlow pavements by the time I left the 
angular town and started again along the 
Rutland road. In the clearness of the morn- 
ing I could see where I had made the 
wrong turn, for Route 103 and Route 100 
parted company in a wooded hollow, and 
the latter—a dirt road—veered right to 
Plymouth Union. The road funnelled into 
the hills. There was ground mist in the val- 
ley as I jolted along a track glistening with 
puddles and still humped and broken by 
the winter’s frost. In every swamp I could 
hear the red-winged blackbirds chattering 
with a sound like a rusty gate, and some- 
times they would flutter upward, their 
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orange-and-red wing bands startling in the 
subdued morning colors. Bluebirds had 
come back too, and the sun caught the 
azure of their flight. The road wound am- 
biguously in and out, following the course 
of the Black River that connected Rescue 
Lake, Echo Lake, and Lake Amherst like 
a thread. There seemed to be no far shore 
to these lakes. The hills plunged down to 
the water that spread out glaucous and re- 
flective with streamers of mist wisping 
along the surface. Occasionally a fish 
would break and leap, and the hills would 
echo back even that brief sound, and the 
concentric ripples spread and spread like 
a silver tide until they dissolved against the 
shore. I saw two painted turtles on a log, 
just out of hibernation. The air held the 
scent of spruce and balsam in such crystal 
transparency that it was as if I could see 
each budding leaf and samarand across the 
water. Always the road continued along the 
shore, past screens of speckled alder and 
aspen with the long catkins drooping from 
the lead-gray branches, past summer cot- 
tages and a wooden jimcrack-ornamented 
hotel now all boarded up, and several 
abandoned farms with disintegrating stone 
boundary-walls and empty cellar holes and 
lilac bushes grown dense to mark the old 
threshold. 

The landscape turned from wild to dere- 
lict as I left the finger lakes behind under 
the shadow of Salt Ash Mountain. Aban- 
doned farms clung to the edges of over- 
grown fields, and there were other farms 
apparently on the point of being aban- 
doned, banked with sawdust against the 
winter cold, their doors and windows sag- 
ging, the yards littered with rusty cans. As 
I approached Plymouth Union I came to a 
settlement of tar-paper shanties, where the 
rural jetsam holed up, workless, kept alive 
by the parsimonious assistance of town 
welfare. Here along the road the decay of 
Yankeedom was inscribed in rotting farm- 
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house and squatter shack. The young and 
enterprising had gone away long ago. 
These harsh upland acres, scored by the 
Northern winter, with the granite so close 
below the level of the soil, had nothing to 
hold the newer generation. There was no 
economy to sustain them—unless one 
counted the monstrous hooked rug indus- 
try; the land was too poor even to be sold 
for taxes. Here lay the sweepings of an old 
tradition. 

A man guiding a horse harnessed to a 
small sledge heaped with boulders moved 
the minimum distance in inches to let me 
pass without looking up at me, and some 
children playing in the dismantled tonneau 
of a Model-T Ford before their front door 
stopped to stare. In front of one unpainted 
house I saw a sign: Fresh Eggs—Fresh 
Cow. 

One hundred years earlier Plymouth 
Township held 1,4000 inhabitants. When 
Calvin Coolidge died in 1933 there were 
about 400. Now there are under 300. Yet, 
when one penetrates the seedy outskirts to 
the old settlements of Plymouth Union and 
Plymouth Notch, the ancient structure is 
still intact, reminiscent, like an aged soldier 
sitting in the sun. 

I had no interest in stopping at Ply- 
mouth Union. The center of the village, 
composed of square white buildings with 
corrugated roofs—the usual meeting house, 
store, town hall, and frame dwellings of the 
more substantial—though in the New Eng- 
land tradition, was of no great charm. I 
drove past what had once been a small fac- 
tory and then sharply uphill towards Ply- 
mouth Notch. 

The road grew even more rutted as the 
gradient steepened; trees encroached on 
the verges; then I came to a final crest and 
slipped down through masking trees, until 
at one last bend I could see the few build- 
ings of Plymouth Notch ahead of me set in 
their bowl of hills. From my vantage point 
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they had an air of coziness about them with 
nothing really identifiable in their group- 
ing except the spire of the meeting house. 
Plymouth Notch was a straggling collec- 
tion of houses near the crossroad, what 
would usually be called a “corner” in rural 
New England. At the large white general 
store with an empty obsolete Socony pump 
in front of it the road turned left and up 
under a pale blur of elm buds into the 
background of the hills. Crows were caw- 
ing above the meadow hollow to the right. 
There were no other sounds in the morning 
quiet but the crows and the trickle of run- 
ning water in the gulleys beside the road; 
no sign of any living being until a small 
boy in a checked lumber jacket appeared, 
trotted up the long steps of the store, and 
came out with a loaf of bread wrapped in 
wax paper. That was no doubt Miss Cilley’s 
store, the one that once belonged to John 
Coolidge. In its back room Calvin Coolidge 
had been born. It was there too that the 
famous Moxie episode occurred the night 
he was sworn in as President. For on that 
sweltering evening, just before he took the 
oath of office, he had walked over to the 
store with Congressman Dale and a local 
newspaper man. “A hot night,” he re- 
marked laconically, and ordered himself a 
nickel glass of Moxie, a pre-cola New Eng- 
land tonic. The other two did the same. 
When the three glasses finally appeared the 
President-to-be downed his with quiet de- 
liberateness, then took out an old-fashioned 
purse with a snap clasp, laid a single five- 
cent piece on the counter and walked out. 


THE CooLipGE HOMESTEAD lies along and 
parallel to the hill road about 150 yards 
beyond the general store. Originally it was 
a one-story colonial type building, a nar- 
rower adaptation of the Cape Cod cottage, 
with a later el of smaller size added to con- 
nect it with the barn. The el has a triangu- 
lar gable in the roof and a porch running 





the length of the recessed front. Some time 
in the eighties, probably at the same time 
that the old-fashioned window squares had 
been taken out and the glazing bars re- 
moved, a two-story bay was added that 
bulges out ludicrously, destroying the earli- 
er symmetrical pattern. The large blank 
rectangles of window glass give the house 
an empty, almost desolate appearance. A 
barrack-like two-story annex on the far 
side was added when Coolidge was Presi- 
dent. The homestead looked squat, framed 
by billowing sugar maples that would near- 
ly hide it under their summer foliage in 
another month, a nondescript place that no 
tourist would have glanced at twice if it 
hadn’t been for Coolidge and that dramatic 
night in August 1923. 

First I took a snapshot from across the 
road. Then I walked up to the porch and 
knocked on the side door that led to the 
main house. After a few seconds I heard 
shuffling, deliberate footsteps and finally a 
bent old woman opened the door and 
looked me up and down without speaking. 
She had on a kind of tam-o’-shanter and 
her leathery dessicated face with its thin 
set of mouth suggested the Indian blood 
that was part of many a rural Yankee in- 
heritance. I asked if I could see the room 
where Calvin Coolidge was sworn in as 
President. She said it was pretty early, but 
she guessed I could come in. Her cracked 
voice had the overtones of the New Eng- 
land past that still suggested psalm-singing 
dissenters. Coolidge had that same kind of 
voice. Over thirty-five years ago he had be- 
come President. In another thirty-five years 
there would be no solitary survivor, not 
even in wax-works Vermont, who would 
have kept that nasal twang. 

“Right here’s where Pres’dent Coolidge 
took his oath of office,” she said with a 
snap to her jaw. “Look about.” 

The door opened directly into the room. 
It was small and mean. There was a rock- 
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ing chair in the window bay and empty 
cast-iron flowerpot holders fastened to 
either side of the molding. The wallpaper 
was a faded imitation brocade, and the 
gray floor paint had worn off in patches, 
especially round the black Glenwood parlor 
stove with its nickel trimmings. In an al- 
cove near the window stood a cumbersome 
Victorian walnut secretary-desk. The old 
woman went over to it. In the light I could 
see the cords of her neck standing out like 
clotheslines and the bobble of her Adam’s 
apple under the serrated skin as she began 
to speak. 

“There’s the table he took the oath on,” 
she said pointing to the middle of the 
room. It was a splay-footed center table 
with a maple base and a cherrywood top. 
On it were postcards showing pictures of 
the homestead, and the meeting house 
down the road “where several generations 
of the Coolidge family have worshipped” 
and a blurred likeness of Coolidge in a 
cutaway. There were also little red-and- 
green felt banners price-tagged 25c, with 
PLYMOUTH, VT. stamped on them, for 
tourists to tie on their cars. Against the 
wall was set a horsehair sofa on which were 
displayed other souvenirs, pottery dishes, 
dolls, amateurish water colors and similar 
bric-a-brac. Several yellowed newspaper 
photos hung on the wall in makeshift 
frames—one of Coolidge with his family 
when he was Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, one of his first day as President, 
another showing his father welcoming him 
back for a visit. There was also a rather 
stilted letter of Calvin Jr.’s, the young boy 
who died in the White House. 

I took two postcards, while the old wo- 
man watched me in silence, tapping her 
forefinger on the flat of the secretary. 
“Do many tourists—er, people—come here 
now?” I finally asked her. 

The commonplace question seemed to 
thaw her out a little. She nodded and 
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cleared her throat cords and seemed for 
the moment almost friendly. 

“Not so many as used to,” she said, rasp- 
ing the words. “In the summer we get more 
visitors, of course. I guess it all fades into 
the past. They forget. But hist’ry was made 
in this room. An’ some people say they 
wisht we had Coolidge President naow.” 

I waited for her to go on, but she was 
through. 

“How much are the cards?” I asked 
finally. 

“Ten cents,” she said. “I'he money goes 
to help keep the place up. I hear down to 
Roosevelt’s place they’re chargin’ folk to 
see it, makin’ ’em pay just to get in— as if 
he hadn’t cost the country enough as ’tis!” 

“Did you know President Coolidge?” 

“Lots of people ask me did I know him, 
but I say no one knew him. No one ever 
did. I was a hired girl when I came here. 
After he died they made me caretaker.” 

She broke off abruptly, shuffled out of 
the room and came back with a nickel in 
change for the quarter I had given her. 

“What’s the name of the mountain be- 
hind the crossroad?” I asked her finally. 

“T don’t know as it has a name,” she 
said. “It’s just a hill.” 


I TURNED AWAY from the hill and the 
brown strip of road that receded into the 
distance, turned back and went down again 
to the Notch, past the one-room school- 
house with its wood-pile and the meeting 
hcuse and the general store behind the red 
Socony pump, still farther down the slope 
and across the ridge to the old burying 
ground. There were more dead there under 
the knotted grasses than would ever live 
again in Plymouth Township. As I walked 
along the spongy neglected paths even the 
names on the slate and granite tombstones 
seemed remote shadows. No one would be 
likely to walk this earth again named Icha- 
bod or Zeb, to say nothing of Lemuel, Ira, 
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Achsa, Eli, or Jabez. Calvin Coolidge’s 
uncle had been named Julius Caesar Cool- 
idge; and his grandfather, Galusha Cool- 
idge, known locally as “Galoosh.” 

Most of the Coolidges were buried along 
the lower curve of the ridge, several mem- 
bers of the family often sharing the same 
stone. John Coolidge, the President’s 
father, lay with his two wives, the date of 
his death—as one could tell by the fresh- 
ness of the incised lettering—cut long after 
his name and birth date, a not uncommon 
practice in thrifty New England. It was 
cheaper to have all the family names, liv- 
ing as well as dead, carved on a tombstone 
when it was ordered. The death dates 
could always be added with the event. An- 
other Coolidge, the son of Sally N. Cool- 
idge (Billings) who died in Quindaro, 
Kansas, was buried here at his last dog- 
gerel request, expressed in the inscription: 


Carry me back to old Vermont 
Where the rills trickle down the hills, 
There is where I want to lie when I die. 


There is a thinly worn path to Calvin 
Coolidge’s grave, and the simple stone is 
of white marble rather than the prevailing 
granite and antique slate. It bears nothing 
but his name and the dates, July 4, 1872— 
January 5, 1933. Carved above is the Great 
Seal of the United States. Near him is a 
smaller marble stone similar in design but 
without the Great Seal, marking the grave 
of his son Calvin who died in his sixteenth 
year and of whom he wrote in his autobi- 
ography, “When he went, the power and 
the glory of the Presidency went with 
him.” 











Blue periwinkle flowers were peering out 
of last year’s leaves and there were patches 
of moss pink in atrocious shades of mauve 
and magenta among the graves. The flags 
anticipating Memorial Day that marked the 
buried soldiers were still bright and un- 
weathered. One could trace the decline of 
Plymouth there—the goodly scattering of 
Revolutionary graves, the numbers of red, 
white, and blue cotton rectangles to mark 
the men who had fought the Civil War, 
Vermont Volunteers, and the soldiers of the 
First Vermont Regiment, then the handful 
of veterans of the First World War. Nearby 
the State of Vermont had marked with a 
boulder the grave of Esther Sumner Da- 
mon, who had died in 1906, the last widow 
of a soldier of the American Revolution. 
Near the top of the ridge I found a solitary 
grave from World War II, that of Everett 
E. Blanchard, who was killed on the island 
of Guam and whose body was brought 
back after the war in one of those futile 
gestures that organized sentimentality 
makes towards the dead. 

From his high grave I could see the sun- 
light bright against the marble of Calvin 
Coolidge’s headstone flanked by dark yew 
shrubs on either side, the sunlight that 
even in the long days of summer faded 
here at four o’clock. Fate seemed a curious 
thing in the morning brightness, the power 
and the glory that had accrued to that 
sharp-faced Yankee with the harsh voice. 
Here in Plymouth he was born, here he 
lived—all the life that really mattered to 
him—here he lay under his Vermont hills. 
The cycle was complete. Even the Presi- 
dency had been merely an interlude. 
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Gandhi and Indian Nationalism 
Reappraised 


In his fight against the British, the Mahatma forged 
a weapon that now threatens India itself. 


MINOO ADENWALLA 


NEARLY TWELVE YEARS AGO, on January 
30, 1948, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
was assassinated. Since then, even as dur- 
ing his life, the Gandhi legend has con- 
tinued to grow. Three years ago in a Bom- 
bay bookshop I saw a bibliography listing 
over a thousand laudatory books and arti- 
cles on him. Eulogy comes easily for a man 
whose life is self-sacrifice and seeming 
achievement. Yet to lose the man in the 
myth does justice neither to him, nor to the 
contribution to his country. Modern politi- 
cal India is to a large extent his legacy. 
To understand it, is to know the essentials 
of his life and thought, the part he played 
in the National Movement, the techniques 
he utilized to achieve his massive follow- 
ing, and the repercussions that resulted. 
This is a legacy not only of triumph but 
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tragedy, and the dangers that face India to- 
day stem largely from it. 

A momentous half-century preceded his 
birth. By 1815 British power achieved the 
political unification of the country for the 
first time in history. This administrative 
impact brought with it a new pattern of 
life and thought. Besides giving order and 
peace to the multitudinous strife-torn sub- 
continent, the new rulers evolved a uniform 
system of law before which all were equal, 
and so undermined the legal basis of the 
structure of untouchability. The adminis- 
trative services now reached down to the 
very roots of Indian society: the District 
Officer not only collected taxes but made 
himself responsible for the welfare of the 
villages under his jurisdiction, replacing 
the ancient caste and village committees 
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that were the de facto governments of these 
areas for centuries. By 1853, the first In- 
dian railway had been established. In 1854, 
the first telegraph line was in operation, 
and a modern postal system installed. The 
year 1857 is remembered by most histori- 
ans as the year of the Indian Mutiny; it 
might be remembered, however, for an- 
other event which for the future was of 
greater importance: the founding of the 
universities of Bombay, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta, signifying the culmination of the 
program of Western education inaugurated 
in 1835. In this meeting of East and West 
were laid seeds with the potential for co- 
operation or conflict; in this milieu Mo- 
handas Gandhi was born in October 1869, 
in the small Gujarat town of Porbhandar. 

The first twenty-three years of Gandhi’s 
life symbolize the dilemmas of a young 
Hindu brought up at home in an orthodox 
tradition yet exposed to a new cultural im- 
pact. These were years of mental turmoil, 
of failure to identify satisfactorily with 
either the old or the new—and, eventually, 
of the partial rejection of both. Gandhi’s 
parents were Modh Banias, a sub-group of 
the Vaishyas, the third major caste of 
Hinduism. His forebears served the rulers 
of the small principalities of Gujarat. Re- 
ligion and ceremony were important parts 
of the routine of life: the family owned its 
own temples. However, Gandhi was sent to 
a school inaugurated under the new edu- 
cational system. He was a poor but diligent 
student. The atmosphere of revolt against 
orthodoxy generated by the new learning 
led him to smoke and to eat meat, thus 
violating the strictest of caste rules, but a 
deep feeling of guilt made him confess his 
“sins” to his parents and promise never to 
indulge in such vices again. 

School was followed by college, but when 
the subjects proved dull and difficult, he 
abandoned the thought of a college educa- 
tion and returned home. At this point when 
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the future seemed to offer nothing, a rela- 
tion advised him to go to England and 
study law, a popular field for the newly 
Westernized intelligentsia. Although for- 
eign travel was taboo for the Modh Banias, 
Gandhi persisted, and was excommuni- 
cated. He, who became a saint to millions 
in later life, was never taken back into the 
fold of his traditional religious group. 

In 1888, Gandhi arrived in England to 
study law. His autobiography tells how he 
now tried to become an English gentleman. 
He wore the latest in clothes, took dancing 
and violin lessons, at which he failed, and 
studied French and elocution with no suc- 
cess. He was shy, sensitive, and introverted. 
English food was difficult to eat. One day 
he wandered into a vegetarian restaurant 
and came into association with the one 
small group of Englishmen with whom he 
felt at home—the members of the London 
Vegetarian Society. Soon he became secre- 
tary of the organization. For years to come 
he proudly displayed the Society’s pin on 
his coat lapel. It was during his stay in 
England that Gandhi was introduced to 
the great classic of Hinduism, the Bhaga- 
vat-Gita, through Sir Edwin Arnold’s trans- 
lation called The Song Celestial. This work 
made a profound impression upon him: 
“I devoured the contents from cover to 
cover and was entranced by it.”? 

Upon completing his studies successfully, 
after two rather unhappy years in England, 
he returned home. Being rejected by caste 
and community, he had tried while abroad 
to identify himself with the English way of 
life. This was a failure. Nor had his studies. 
in law been of much interest: “I found the 
barrister’s profession a bad job—much 
show and little knowledge.” 

Rather than return to Rajkot where he 
had been excommunicated and made an 
outcaste, Gandhi decided to practice law 
in the large, Westernized city of Bombay. 
For “to start in Rajkot would have meant 
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sure ridicule . . . . no client would be fool 
enough to engage me.”* Once more failure 
dogged his footsteps. Without receiving a 
single brief he was forced to return home, 
where an incident changed his life. Going 
to see the British resident to seek a favor 
for his brother, he was refused an adequate 
hearing; and when he protested one of the 
resident’s aides pushed the young lawyer 
out of the room. Gandhi tells how he 
burned with indignation: “This shock 
changed the course of my life.”* To stay 
on in Rajkot would be too much humilia- 
tion. The firm of Abdullah and Company 
in South Africa wanted the services of a 
young Indian lawyer; Gandhi was offered 
the position and sailed for the Cape in 
1892, just a year after his return to India. 

Gandhi’s South African phase is of im- 
portance. It was here that he formulated 
his philosophy of life, his techniques of 
political action, and won fame as the leader 
of the South African Indian community. 
The young lawyer’s first major experiences 
were of discrimination. Soon after arrival 
he was ejected from a first class railway 
carriage to make room for a European and 
left to shiver through the night in a wait- 
ing room. This was another turning point. 
A new decision was born. He would stay 
and fight back. “What was my duty, I 
asked myself. Should I go back to India, 
or should I go forward with God as my 
helper, and face whatever was in store for 
me? I decided to stay and suffer. My ac- 
tive non-violence began from that date.”® 
In the years to come, Gandhi fought 
against legislation that disenfranchised 
even the few Indians who could vote; 
against acts that made Indians register and 
be fingerprinted; against marriage laws 
which legalized only Christian unions; and 
against the imposition of a special poll tax 
on Indian laborers, who after serving their 
period of indenture decided to stay on in 
the country. His effective technique of agi- 
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tation was Non-Violent Civil-Disobedience. 

These years were also witness to the in- 
ner development of Gandhi’s thought. 
Many students look upon Gandhism as a 
traditional Indian philosophy, yet the liter- 
ature which influenced him came from 
both the East and the West: the Gita, the 
Bible, and the writings of Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
and Thoreau. In South Africa, many Chris- 
tian missionaries and pacifists were at- 
tracted to the Indian lawyer’s cause. 
Through them he became interested in 
Christianity, and for a time thought of giv- 
ing up Hinduism which had excommuni- 
cated him. He read the entire New Testa- 
ment and was touched by the Sermon on 
the Mount: “My young mind tried to unify 
the teachings of the Gita, the Light of Asia 
and the Sermon on the Mount. That re- 
nunciation was the highest form of religion 
appealed to me greatly.” But Gandhi 
never became a formal Christian. Along 
with orthodox Hinduism, he rejected the 
traditional Christianity of his day. The 
men who influenced him in South Africa 
were themselves reformers of Christianity 
and critics of the West. 

From the Gita, the Sermon on _ the 
Mount, and Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God 
is Within You, Gandhi derived the mes- 
sage of love and non-violence. From them 
he also drew the inspiration of the simple 
life which renounced luxury and material- 
ism. John Ruskin’s Unto the Last con- 
vinced him “that the life of labor, that is 
the life of the tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living.”* 
This was the life of pre-scientific man. Its 
concept transcended time, place, and cul- 
ture. Finally, Thoreau’s essay Duty of Civil 
Disobedience gave “scientific confirmation” 
for what he was doing. 

Gandhi not only formulated this phi- 
losophy of life and action; he also lived it 
and taught his followers to do likewise. The 
Indian community rallied to his banner. 
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Special farms were established to train his 
army in the arts of non-violent resistance. 
Like him, his closest associates took the 
vows of celibacy, poverty, pacifism, and 
vegetarianism. During the Civil-Disobedi- 
ence Movements they crowded the prisons. 
Gandhi himself was imprisoned on four oc- 
casions. Yet every struggle brought a meas- 
ure of success, since the Government com- 
promised on each occasion. 

The man who returned permanently to 
India in 1915 was very different from the 
shy young lawyer who had sailed for the 
Cape twenty-three years before. Success- 
ful leadership had replaced the shyness and 
introversion with outgoing charm and self- 
confidence. In place of doubt and rejection 
were mission, dedication, purpose. Gandhi’s 
work in South Africa had already brought 
him into close touch with the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress. This organiza- 
tion, founded in 1885, had for thirty years 
spearheaded the Indian National Move- 
ment, led during this period by men who 
called themselves the Indian Liberals. To 
understand the tremendous transformation 
wrought by Gandhi in the thought and 
methodology of the Congress one must 
know the principles of Indian Liberalism. 


THE LIBERALS REPRESENTED the early gen- 
erations of the new Indian intelligentsia, 
imbued with and culturally conditioned by 
the learning transmitted through the new 
educational system. They sought to graft 
the political and social philosophies of men 
like Locke, Burke, and Mill on to the main 
stream of Indian life and thought. They de- 
veloped methods of reform that preserved 
the peace, security, and order brought In- 
dia by British rule: constitutional agita- 
tion from the political platform; the train- 
ing of Indian leaders in the art of parlia- 
mentary democracy through making the 
Congress fuction as the “loyal opposition” 
to British rule; and the use of educated 
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public opinion to spread social reform. In- 
dian Liberalism also demanded that the 
British Government itself create, slowly but 
surely, democratic parliamentary institu- 
tions and associate the representatives of 
enlightened Indian thought with them. 

These early leaders of Indian independ- 
ence feared mass participation in the move- 
ment on the part of the tradition-directed 
population of the country. They believed 
that such participation, though it might 
hasten the evacuation of British power, 
would in the long run destroy the oppor- 
tunity of creating an India, democratic not 
only in the realm of politics, but in that of 
social relations also. They saw as the great- 
est threat to nationhood the country’s own 
internal weaknesses: its castes and creeds; 
its fourteen major languages and 225 di- 
alects; its poverty and illiteracy; its under- 
standable provincialism, and lack of real 
political unity. As Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
one of the best known leaders of the Con- 
gress said: 


Our young men must make up their 
minds about it that there is no alterna- 
tive to British rule, not only now but for 
a long time to come, and that any at- 
tempts made to disturb it, directly or in- 
directly, are bound to recoil on our own 
heads. Moreover. they have to recognize 
if they want to be just that this rule in 
spite of its inevitable drawbacks as a 
foreign rule has been on the whole a 
great instrument of progress for our 
people.® 


The British Government responded to 
the demands of the Indian Liberals by 
the Indian Councils Acts of 1892 and 1909: 
non-official majorities based on limited 
suffrage were inaugurated in the provincial 
or state legislatures; and in the Governor- 
General’s Central Legislative Council 
twenty-seven non-official members were 
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elected by means of a limited franchise. 
This Central Legislative Council still had a 
substantial, but not overwhelming majority 
of official members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General. At both the state and central 
level, the Governors and the Governor-Gen- 
eral had full power to veto legislative enact- 
ments. Moreover, the Governors’ and the 
Governor-General’s Executive Councils (or 
cabinets) were appointive, and it was not 
till the Act of 1909 that Indians were nomi- 
nated to them. In welcoming the Reforms 


of 1909, Gopal Krishna Gokhale said: 


From now we shall be engaged in what 
might be called responsible association 
with the administration . . . . There is 
plenty of scope for growth here; and as 
we grow and discharge the responsibili- 
ties that devolve on us properly, I am 
sure there will be progress further and 
further towards our having what may be 
called responsible administration. Now 
these large and generous concessions 
which have been made by the Govern- 
ment must receive at our hands that re- 
sponse which they require.® 


ON RETURNING to India in 1915, Gandhi 
identified himself with the Indian Liberal 
position. He called Gokhale his “guru” or 
mentor. In spite of his avowed belief in 
non-violence, he initiated a recruiting cam- 
paign to induce Indian youth to join the 
army. On being asked how he reconciled 
this act with his philosophic beliefs, Gan- 
dhi answered: 


There can be no partnership between 
the brave and the effeminate. We are re- 
garded as a cowardly people. If we want 
to become free from that reproach, we 
should learn the use of arms .... We 
should suffer to the utmost of our abil- 
ity and even lay down our lives to de- 
fend the Empire. If the Empire perishes, 
with it perishes our cherished aspira- 
tions.?° 


That same year Gokhale advised Gandhi 
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to travel through India to observe at first 
hand conditions within the country and 
acclimatize himself once again to the In- 
dian atmosphere. During 1916, Gandhi ex- 
plored the length and breadth of the land, 
often going on foot to remote villages, 
which could be reached no other way. 
Slowly his fame and following among the 
peasantry grew. He also founded the Kor- 
bach and Sabarmati Ashrams in the Guja- 
rat area, along the pattern of his communal 
farms in South Africa. It is significant that 
in Africa these settlements were called 
Phoenix and Tolstoy farms, while in India 
Gandhi used the Sanskritized term Ash- 
ram, which in Hindu tradition was the 
home of the Sannyasin, to whom disciples 
came for guidance and learning. Now, 
Gandhi also discarded Western garb for a 
loin-cloth, thus identifying himself with the 
poorest Indian farmer. No political leader 
had ever done this. 

Between 1916 and 1918, Gandhi led 
three successful non-cooperation move- 
ments on behalf of indigo plantation work- 
ers in Champaran, the mill workers of 
Ahmedabad, and the peasants in the 
Kheda District of Gujarat. All these move- 
ments were given a religious base. They 
were called “Satyagraha” rather than Civil 
Disobedience. In Sanskrit, “Satyagraha” 
means “holding onto the truth”: these 
based on “truth force” or 
“soul force,” could have no violence or 
hatred. The participant through his own 
suffering and love sought to convert the 
opponent. These three movements were di- 
rected toward achieving limited ends. Lo- 
calized in certain specific areas of the 
country, they were accomplished without 
violence, and they brought victory. To 
Gandhi, this was sufficient proof that the 
techniques used with so much success in 
South Africa could also be employed in 
India. “The Kheda Satyagraha,” he wrote, 
“marks the beginning of an awakening 
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among the peasants of Gujarat, and the be- 
ginning of their true political education.” 
It was in 1919, that Satyagraha was at- 
tempted on a mass nation-wide scale. In 
that year the British Government of India 
passed the Rowlatt Act, a measure which 
extended the emergency anti-subversive 
powers legislated during the war. This ac- 
tion caused national resentment. To Gan- 
dhi, it was a moral issue to be fought with 
a moral weapon. He toured the country to 
prepare it for a one-day demonstration of 
non-violent Satyagraha, which was to take 
the form of a nation-wide strike. Many of 
the Indian Liberals who stood in the tradi- 
tion of Gokhale, who had died in 1915, 
warned him that violence would result; 
that India was not prepared to accept 
mass-scale political action of this type; 
that there could be no real comparison be- 
tween the local Satyagraha Movements of 
Champaran and Kheda and the movement 
now contemplated; that the tradition of 
peace, order, and stability so necessary for 
the evolution of Indian democracy would 
be shattered. These warnings were brushed 
aside and the campaign embarked upon. 
The day of Satyagraha was both a suc- 
cess and a failure. The strike was a com- 
plete success in that it paralyzed the life of 
the whole nation; shops, schools, colleges, 
transport, offices—all closed down for the 
day. It was a remarkable demonstration of 
what such action could achieve. But the 
day was also witness to an unprecedented 
orgy of violence all over India, especially 
in the Punjab, and in Gujarat. In a flash 
India was back in the atmosphere of the 
Mutiny of 1857. Violence on the part of 
the population led to counter-violence by 
the Government. Martial law was declared 
in the Punjab, where military action final- 
ly culminated in what came to be known as 
the “Jallianwalla Baugh Massacre.” Here, 
participants of a peaceful gathering, meet- 
ing in an enclosure, were shot down by 
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Indian troops led by General Dyer. Shocked 
to see non-violnce spawn violence, Gandhi 
confessed to a “Himalayan” blunder: “J 
called upon the people to launch upon civil 
disobedience before they had thus qualified 
themselves for it, and this mistake of mine 
seemed to me to be of a Himalayan magni- 
tude.”? 

Violence notwithstanding, the events of 
1919 made Gandhi the undisputed master 
of the hour. His personality, his pattern of 
life, his teachings, his techniques of action 
that aroused peasant India and brought it 
into the political arena, captured the im- 
agination of the Indian National Congress 
to which he was still a newcomer. At that 
year’s session, his word was law. Under his 
guidance, the national organization voted 
to accept the latest grant of power, the In- 
dian Councils Act of 1919, made to India 
by the British Government. 

This act marked one more stage in the 
evolution of Indian democratic institutions. 
The central legislature at Delhi was di- 
vided into two houses, with elected majori- 
ties in each. The Governor-General still 
had the power of veto and could make law 
by fiat if he deemed it necessary. In the 
provinces, dyarchy was introduced, where- 
by provincial administration was divided 
into two segments. One, the Reserved De- 
partments, were headed by executive coun- 
cillors, responsible only to the Governor. 
The other, the Transferred Departments, 
were administered by ministers selected 
from the elected members of the legislature 
and responsible to them. Moreover, these 
provincial legislatures were enlarged once 
more and the elected majorities of each 
substantially increased. Equally important, 
the Act of 1919 introduced. the principle 
of direct elections and extended the fran- 
chise to include almost 10 per cent of the 
adult population of India. The Reforms 
also provided for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission ten years after the Act 
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went into effect, to study the possibility 
of a further grant of power to the peoples 
of India. In influencing the 1919 session 
of the Indian National Congress to accept 
the Reforms, Gandhi still seemed to follow 
in the footsteps of Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 


BUT THE VERY NEXT year saw a complete 
reversal in Gandhi’s stand with regard to 
accepting the Reforms. This reversal took 
place over another “moral” issue. Gandhi 
charged that the Hunter Committee, set up 
by the British Government to investigate 
the Jallianwalla Baugh incident, white- 
washed its perpetrator, General Dyer. A 
special session of the Congress was called 
in September 1920, at which Gandhi pro- 
posed the rejection of the Reforms and the 
launching of Satyagraha under Congress 
auspices. He dramatized his case by prom- 
ising Swaraj, or complete independence, 
within a year. Most of the Indian Liberals 
who provided the leadership of the Con- 
gress for thirty years had already with- 
drawn from the organization. Sensing the 
direction of things to come, they formed 
the All India Liberal Federation in 1918. 
But the death of Gokhale had left a vacu- 
um and deprived the Liberal cause of its 
most respected spokesman. 

Through the proposed Satyagraha, Gan- 
dhi thought he perceived a great opportu- 
nity to forge Hindu-Moslem unity, which 
at best was tenuous. Moslem opinion at 
this time had turned against the British 
Government over the treatment of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey after the end of World War 
I—another religious question, since the 
Sultan was considered by Moslems the 
world over to be a successor, or Khalifa, to 
the Prophet Mohammed. The Indian Mos- 
lems decided to launch what was known 
as the Khilafat Movement to secure a revi- 
sion of the Turkish Peace Treaty, signed 
in 1920, and Gandhi decided to make the 
Moslem cause part of the Satyagraha Move- 
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ment. By a vote of 1,886 to 884, the resolu- 
tion pledging the Congress to Satyagraha 
and support of the Khilafat was passed 
by the special session. This momentous step 
was the death-blow of the ideology of In- 
dian Liberalism, which had guided the 
organization for thirty years. The Congress 
which had looked upon itself as “the loyal 
opposition” now became a revolutionary 
body. 

At the regular session of the Congress, 
which met the next year to reaffirm the 
Satyagraha and Khilafat Resolutions, an 
event took place that was to have grim 
repercussions—the departure from the or- 
ganization of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who 
was to become the architect of the nation 
state of Pakistan. For fifteen years Jinnah 
had been a disciple of Gokhale and a mem- 
ber of the Congress. He, too, believed that, 
given the cultural context of India, it 
would be dangerous to bring the masses 
into the arena of political action; that to 
arouse their religious emotions would be 
national suicide. Like Gokhale, the Moslem 
leader considered the British-India tie an 
essential one. At the 1916 Congress Session 


he had said: 


There is first the great fact of British 
rule in India with its Western character 
and standards of administration, which 
while retaining absolute power of initia- 
tive, direction and decision has main- 
tained for many decades unbroken peace 
and order in the land, administered 
even-handed justice, brought the Indian 
mind, through a widespread system of 
Western education, into contact with the 
thoughts and ideals of the West... . 
Secondly, there is the fact of the exist- 
ence of a powerful, unifying process— 
the most vital and interesting result of 
Western education in the country— 
which is creating, out of the diverse 
mass of race and creed, a new India 
fast growing to unity of thought, pur- 
pose, and outlook, responsive to new 
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appeals of territorial patriotism and na- 
tionality.** 


Jinnah warned Gandhi at the 1921 Ses- 
sion, that arousing the religious emotions 
of the masses would eventually lead to divi- 
sion between Hindu and Moslem. When 
Gandhi carried the day, the Moslem leader 
withdrew from the Congress, never to re- 
turn. 

Events proved Jinnah right. The 1921 
Satyagraha did not bring Swaraj within a 
year. Violence broke out once again, and 
with the grim events of 1919 still vivid in 
memory, Gandhi suspended the entire 
Movement. In his paper Young India he 
wrote: “God has been abundantly kind to 
me. He has warned me the third time that 
there is not a3 yet in India that truthful 
and non-violent atmosphere which, and 
which alone, can justify mass disobedi- 
ence.””!* 


Gandhi was arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to six years simple imprisonment. 
He was released two years later because 


of ill health. At his trial he said: “I knew 
I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and 
if I was set free I would still do the same. 
I wanted to avoid violence.” 

Jinnah’s second prediction also came 
true. So long as Khilafat lasted, there was 
cooperation between Hindus and Moslems; 
but when Kemal Pasha abolished the Sul- 
tanate in Turkey, the movement came to 
an end. Now, large groups of Moslems 
turned against their Hindu neighbors. 
Along the Malabar coast a sect of primitive 
Moslems called the Moplahs attempted to 
establish a “Khilafat State” by killing or 
converting the Hindus who lived in the 
area. Troops eventually quelled the upris- 
ing. 

The 1921 Satyagraha brought strife and 
division to the political mind of India, and 
its collapse begot further frustration. One 
section of the Congress now wanted to ac- 
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cept the Reforms and obstruct the British 
Government from within the Legislatures. 
The other, still following Gandhi, held to 
a policy of boycott. The All India Liberal 
Federation had already accepted the re- 
forms by participating in the 1920 elec- 
tions. For the time being the Congress 
found itself in the wilderness. On his re- 
lease in 1923, Gandhi gave grudging con- 
sent to Council entry. Depressed by the 
course of events during and after Satya- 
graha, he decided to retire from active 
politics and devote his time to a program 
of social reform. In September 1924, he 
went on a twenty-one-day fast to attempt 
to put a stop to the frequent Hindu-Moslem 
riots that continued in parts of the country. 
For a short while the communal fury sub- 
sided. 

Many students have hailed the 1921 Non- 
Cooperation Satyagraha Movement for 
bringing village India into the arena of 
political struggle; for engendering mass 
nationalism. That the Movement was dra- 
matic and spectacular is not to be denied, 
but the nationalism thus activated was es- 
sentially negative in character. Its point of 
unity was anti-British sentiment; it aroused 
hostility to the rule of law; it widened the 
gulf between the two major religious com- 
munities in the land; and the very Re- 
forms it sought to wreck were eventually 
accepted by the Congress. 


HoweEVER, TO THE MASSES Gandhi became 
Mahatma or “Great Soul.” His imprison- 
ment only enhanced his saintly reputation, 
and his decision to retire from politics to 
lead the good life was understandable and 
worthy to almost every villager. He still 
remained uncrowned king of the Congress. 
When the Simon Commission came out 
from England in 1928 to study the case 
for a further grant of power, in keeping 
with the pledge made in the Act of 1919, 
Gandhi came out of retirement to lead the 
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Congress once more. 

Again, to demonstrate the power of 
Satyagraha, he launched a non-payment-of- 
taxes campaign in the Bardoli District of 
Gujarat. This, too, like the Kheda Satya- 
graha of 1918, was a movement confined 
to a localized area. During retirement 
Gandhi trained and prepared Bardoli for 
the ordeal. When the time came, the farm- 
ers of the area behaved magnificently. In 
many cases their land, cattle, and homes 
were confiscated, yet there was not a sin- 
gle act of violence. Victory came when 
taxes in the area were reduced. 

Gandhi attended the 1928 Congress ses- 
sion in triumph. At its 1927 session, the 
national organization had already decided 
to boycott the Simon Commission, and it 
also passed a resolution proclaiming Swaraj 
as its immediate goal. Gandhi had no dif- 
ficulty in getting the organization to issue 
an ultimatum to the British Government: 
if Dominion status was not granted India 
by 1930, another National Satyagraha 
would be launched. The Mahatma was 
given absolute power to conduct the move- 
ment; and its inauguration, in terms of 
communication to the masses, was superb. 
Gandhi decided to journey on foot from 
Sabarmati Ashram to the coast and make 
salt—thus breaking the law, for the manu- 
facture of salt, a commodity used in even 
the poorest home, was a government mo- 
nopoly, and its production by any other 
agent forbidden. To millions, this two-hun- 
dred-mile march to the shore became a 
pilgrimage. As the Mahatma and his sev- 
enty-nine trained disciples passed through 
village after village, hundreds joined the 
party; thousands asked his blessings. After 
twenty-four days the coast was reached, 
and Gandhi boiled sea water and made 
salt. The law was broken. Once more Gan- 
dhi and other prominent Congress leaders 
were arrested. Within a year, over 100,000 
people filled the jails. No-tax campaigns 
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were launched in Gujarat, the United Prov- 
inces, the Punjab, and Madras. However, 
the vast majority of Indian Moslems re- 
fused to participate. 

On January 25, 1931, Gandhi was re- 
leased when the British Labor Party came 
to power in England. Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald appealed to the Congress 
to cooperate in giving India new reforms. 
Non-Cooperation was called off and Gandhi 
went to England as the sole Congress rep- 
resentative to negotiate at the Second 
Round Table Conference. Other Indian 
leaders—representatives of the trade un- 
ions, the Indian Princes, the Liberals, the 
Untouchables, the Moslems, and the minor- 
ity communities—were also invited. But by 
the time the Conference began, the Labor 
Ministry had been replaced by a national 
coalition with the predominant backing of 
Liberals and Conservatives, and the Con- 
ference ended in deadlock and _ failure. 
Gandhi demanded immediate Dominion 
status with complete control over Indian 
defense and foreign affairs. At the same 
time, he failed to reach agreement with the 
leaders of minority groups as to special 
representation for them in the legislatures, 
both at the provincial and central levels. 

The Mahatma resumed Satyagraha on 
January 3, 1932. This time the Govern- 
ment of India fought back with severe re- 
pressive steps: the Congress was declared 
an illegal body; its funds and property 
were confiscated; its leaders, including 
Gandhi, were imprisoned. Though thou- 
sands obeyed the call to behave non-vio- 
lently, there were sporadic outbreaks of 
extreme violence; Hindu-Moslem tension 
continued to grow and communal riots 
were frequent. In the face of real harsh- 
ness, the enthusiasm of the movement 
waned within a year. When Gandhi came 
out of prison, he suspended what remained 
of Satyagraha on April 7, 1934. As in 
1924, he decided to retire from politics. 
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Meanwhile, the Third Round Table Con- 
ference had been called in London in No- 
vember, 1932. The Congress was not rep- 
resented at it. The decisions of this 
Conference were made final in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, according to 
which, India was to become a federal state. 
The federal part of the scheme never went 
into operation. All Indian factions, includ- 
ing the Moslem League under the leader- 
ship of Jinnah, rejected it. But the Act of 
1935 gave India almost complete provin- 
cial autonomy. After much hesitation the 
Congress accepted this, with Gandhi’s con- 
sent. At the elections the Congress won 
majorities in eight provinces, while the 
Moslem League triumphed in the remain- 
ing three. 

Once more a long, protracted Satya- 
graha failed to achieve its objective. Do- 
minion status was not granted the country. 
The new reforms were partially accepted. 
Masses of the population had been trained 
in the arts of non-constitutional political 
agitation: strikes, boycotts, the burning of 
foreign goods, processions, and defiance of 
the laws—patterns of action that reaped a 
grim harvest in the year of Independence. 


Worvp War II brought Gandhi back into 
active politics and command of the Con- 
gress. When the Governor-General declared 
war upon Germany without consulting In- 
dian opinion, all the Congress Ministries 
were ordered to resign by the party high 
command, even though the Moslem League 
offered full cooperation to the British Gov- 
ernment and continued in office in the 
three provinces where it held power. The 
Executive Committee of the Congress de- 
manded immediate independence as condi- 
tion for the nation’s participation in the 
war effort. 

In March 1942, the British Government 
sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India with a 
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short-range and a long-range plan for 
transfer of power. The short-term plan pro- 
posed the complete Indianization of the 
central cabinet. Its members would be 
drawn from the major Indian parties, with 
the exceptions of the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief, the latter of 
whom would, however, share his respon- 
sibilities with an Indian Defense Minister. 
The long-term plan envisaged the setting 
up immediately after the war of a consti- 
tuent assembly, elected by the lower house 
of the provincial legislatures and by rep- 
resentatives of the Indian princes. The 
British Government would accept any con- 
stitution thus drafted, subject to the condi- 
tion that any province not wishing to ac- 
cept the new constitution could secede from 
the Indian Union. This issue would be de- 
cided by means of a plebiscite within the 
province, if its legislature did not decide 
to accept the constitution by a sixty per 
cent majority. 

The long-term proposals might have 
been acceptable. Negotiations broke down 
over the short term plan, since Gandhi and 
the Congress demanded full control of In- 
dian Defense. This, the British Govern- 
ment would not agree to. The Cripps Mis- 
sion was a failure. The Mahatma character- 
ized the offer as “a post-dated cheque on 
a bank that is obviously failing.”?° 

The situation was critical: Malaya and 
Burma had fallen; Japanese armies were 
at the gates of India; invasion seemed im- 
minent. At this crucial point in time Mo- 
handas Gandhi decided to launch the last, 
great Satyagraha, which history records 
as the “Quit India Movement.” In 1940 the 
Mahatma had decleared that he would not 
embarrass the war effort, evén though the 
Congress would not give it active support. 
Now, he changed his mind, at what seemed 
like the right political moment. At the Con- 
gress session of 1942, the country was 
called upon to launch a “do or die” strug- 
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gle. The next day India was ablaze, and all 
Congress leaders arrested. The year set a 
new record in mass violence. Three hun- 
dred post offices, 250 railway stations, and 
150 police stations were destroyed; civil 
servants murdered; railway lines cut. In 
many parts of India, administration col- 
lapsed entirely. For a few weeks the supply 
lines of the troops defending the Eastern 
frontier were disrupted. Though at the 
nadir of its military fortunes, the Govern- 
ment crushed this internal rebellion. Had 
the Cripps offer been accepted, India 
would have been put one small step behind 
full independence which was promised in 
full at the end of the War. The Quit India 
Movement brought strife, misery, blood- 
shed—and achieved absolutely nothing. 
The Mahatma gambled dangerously and 
lost once more. Yet he was released from 
prison on May 6, 1944, because of ill 
health. 

In spite of the bitterness engendered by 
the events of 1942, the British Labor Gov- 
ernment which came to power in 1945 re- 
newed negotiations with the Congress and 
the Moslem League in May, 1946, and in 
keeping with pledge made in the Cripps 
proposals, India was offered full independ- 
ence. Now the bitter logic of the course of 
the Indian National Movement after 1920 
came to fruition: the Moslem League led 
by Jinnah had won the allegiance of almost 
the entire Moslem population of India, and 
Jinnah demanded the partition of the 
country to create the new state of Pakistan. 
In the 1946 elections to the provincial leg- 
islatures, the League won 446 out of a total 
of 495 Moslem seats. Despite repeated ef- 
forts, the two major organizations could 
not reach a settlement. This deadlock was 
broken by a British declaration to with- 
draw from India by June, 1948, even if 
the Congress and the League had not come 
to an amicable agreement, and to hand 
over power “to some form of Central Gov- 
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ernment for British India or in some areas 
to the existing Provincial Governments.” *” 
This declaration was motivated by the in- 
tensifying pace of riots between Hindus 
and Moslems all over the country. 

Desperately, Gandhi tried to quell the 
flames. He fasted; he walked hundreds of 
miles through the desolate and bloody 
countryside to restore peace, sanity, and 
order. It was a magnificent effort, but no 
longer could he control the forces un- 
leashed by the heritage of Non-Coopera- 
tion. The number of slain ran into the 
thousands. 

Faced with the prospect of a major civil 
war, the Congress leadership agreed to the 
partition of India. There was no other 
constructive alternative left them, and on 
August 15, 1947, India and Pakistan be- 
came two independent Dominions within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. But 
the carnage continued. The energy, unrest, 
and bitterness directed against the British 
Government for over thirty years was now 
unleashed by one community against the 
other. Over 500,000 people were killed; 
over ten million refugees rendered home- 
less. In sorrow Gandhi confessed failure: 


The internecine feud that is going on 
today in India is the direct outcome of 
the energy that was set free during the 
thirty years action of the weak... . I 
have frankly and fully admitted that 
what we practised was not non-violent 
resistance but passive resistance which 
only the weak offer because they are un- 
able, not unwilling, to offer armed re- 
sistence .... In answer I must confess 
my bankruptcy, not that of non-vio- 
lence.1® 


FIVE AND A HALF months after the trans- 
fer of power the Mahatma was assassinated 
at his weekly prayer meeting by a religious 
fanatic who believed Gandhi would destory 
orthodox Hinduism. He who was a saint 





to millions, died invoking the name of 
God. A short while before his death he 
had written: “In the India as I see it shap- 
ing today, there is no place for me.... 
The plain matter of fact is that I am not 
the current coin, I had fancied, I once was. 
Mine is a voice in the wilderness.”!® 

The events of history are not always in- 
evitable. Powerful, charming, persuasive, 
with a capacity for great work epitomized 
in his selfless effort to reform Hinduism 
and uplift the Indian village, Gandhi 
might have led the Indian National Con- 
gress in the less dramatic but more con- 
structive path of working the reforms in- 
troduced by the British Government. He 
could have strengthened the tenuous fabric 
of Indian unity by preserving order and 
stability without which democratic institu- 
tions rarely evolve to full maturity. He 
could have propagated not only in word 
but in deed the principles of what Walter 
Lippmann calls “Civility and the Public 
Philosophy” so essential to the good so- 
ciety. 

But Mohandas Gandhi was victim to his 
own assumptions: the assumption that the 
age-old cultural antagonism between Hin- 
duism and Islam did not really exist; that 
nothing harmful would result through the 
association of religion with politics; the 
assumption—in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary—that it was possible to arouse 
the tradition-directed, politically uncon- 
scious masses to action against their op- 
ponent in a spirit of love and non-violence; 
the assumption—in disregard of the many 
steps already taken—that Britain would 
never acknowledge India’s right to self- 
government; that revolution—non-violent 
though it supposedly was—rather than 
evolution through constitutional agitation 
was the only means of achieving independ- 
ence; and above all, the assumption that 
man is naturally good—that the drives to- 
ward hostility and aggression, which lie 


deep within each human being, could be 
sublimated through personal example and 
by mere appeal to high moral purpose. 

Many students of the Indian National 
Movement choose to ignore one vital ques- 
tion. Were the spectacular Satyagraha 
Movements really necessary? Between the 
Indian Mutiny and the coming of nation- 
hood in 1947, England made five major 
grants of power to India: the Indian Coun- 
cil Act of 1861; of 1892; of 1909; of 
1919; and the Government of India Act of 
1935. Not one of these grants was a con- 
cession to the Mahatma’s mass movements. 
Non-Cooperation was used to fight the in- 
auguration of the Acts of 1919 and 1935, 
and Gandhi’s voice helped reject the most 
comprehensive offer of all—the Cripps 
Proposals of 1942. In abdicating from her 
Indian Empire in the hour of victory, 
Great Britain proved herself worthy of the 
trust put in her by men like Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. 

World opinion in large measure has con- 
fused the two Gandhi images. The one of 
the selfless, iron-willed, ascetic, martyred 
saint has overshadowed that of the political 
leader whose methods were instrumental in 
bringing strife to the country and people 
he loved. In the past ten years of independ- 
ence, in spite of progress in the economic 
field, the dangers to parliamentary democ- 
racy in India continue to grow, not dimin- 
ish. The carnage following partition, the 
serious linguistic riots which erupted in 
various parts of the country in 1955 and 
1956, the growing student indiscipline that 


has resulted in innumerable cases of police 
firing, the recent “Hindi Satyagraha” agi- 
tation in the Punjab—all have their roots 
in the legacy of Non-Cooperation. So far 
the nation has been held together by the 
towering personality of Nehru, by the 
Indian Administrative Service which re- 


mained untouched by the upheavals of 
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Non-Cooperation and by the highly ideal- 
ized memories of Gandhi and the old Con- 
gress. But time takes its toll. Indispensable 
leaders die and memories dim. The real test 
of Indian democracy and nationhood is yet 
to come. 
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] venture to believe that it is as important to a judge called 
upon to pass on a question of constitutional law, to have at least a 
bowing acquaintance with Acton and Maitland, with Thucydides, 
Gibbon and Carlyle, with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Milton, 
with Machiavelli, Montaigne and Rabelais, with Plato, Bacon, Hume 
and Kant, as with the books which have been specifically written on 
the subject. For in such matters everything turns upon the spirit in 
which he approaches the questions before him. The words he must 
construe are empty vessels into which he can pour nearly anything 


he will . . . . — Learned Hand 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Uses of the Revolution 


ROBERT A. 


NISBET 


Out of power, the conservative intellectuals were brilliant; after they had won 


it was another story. 


The Political Uses of History; A 
Study of Historians in the French 
Restoration, by Stanley Mellon. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1958. 


IN THE HISTORY of ideas, the French Res- 
toration has been relatively neglected. This 
is unfortunate, for despite a surface dull- 
ness, it is in many ways the essential peri- 
od for an understanding of the formation 
of the issues which were to have a directive 
influence upon French political and social 
thought down to the First World War. It is 
the age in which the Revolution took root 
as a major preoccupation of politics, phi- 
losophy, and letters in France and, through 
French writers, much of Europe as well. 
And it was in this period, largely as a con- 
sequence of the issue of the Revolution, 
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that the basic outlines of French conserva- 
tism and liberalism were drawn. 

To be sure, the substance of the issue 
had been present since the end of the 
eighteenth century when such conserva- 
tives in exile as Bonald and Maistre, fol- 
lowing the brilliant lead of Burke, wrote 
their criticisms of Revolutionary philoso- 
phy and legislation. But neither the Revo- 
lutionary age nor the Empire was a favor- 
able scene for the emergence of the Revo- 
lution as a theme for politicians and in- 
tellectuals. The first was too congested 
by events and personalities and, increas- 
ingly, by a fanatic zeal that could make 
any criticism treasonable. The Empire, its 
character so largely set by Napoleon’s 
soulless bureaucracy, was, as Renan was to 
write, an intellectual desert. 

Only after the Bourbons were restored 
to the throne in 1814 did a sufficient com- 
bination of constitutionality and adminis- 
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trative relaxation exist that could provide 
a setting for the thrust and counter-thrust 
of minds engaged in intellectual contro- 
versy. And although it was the Bourbons 
who reigned politically, it was the Revolu- 
tion that almost immediately became the 
sovereign intellectual issue. 

Nothing quite comparable to the Revolu- 
tion as a theme in national thought exists 
in any other country of the modern world. 
Neither the English nor the American 
revolution has had an analogous place in 
national letters and arts, a circumstance no 
doubt best explained by the fact that 
neither of these was a revolution in the 
encompassing, radical, and obsessive way 
of the Revolution in France. In Russia an 
unbroken censorship has prevented the 
Revolution there—or any other event— 
from ever becoming an issue in the true 
sense of that term. (One must go to the 
politics and thought of the world outside 
Russia to see the Russian Revolution as an 
issue. ) 

In France, however, the Revolution had 
achieved an intellectual and moral signifi- 
cance by 1820 that was to make it for the 
next seventy-five years the implicit point 
of departure of virtually every major work 
in the fields of political theory, jurispru- 
dence, sociology, and political history. 
Even such areas as literary criticism, art 
history, and moral philospophy were af- 
fected. And in the literature of debate and 
oration, the field is strewn with evocations 
of the Revolution. “France is not merely 
preoccupied by the Revolution,” Taine was 
to write, “she is driven.” Someday a his- 
torian will deal systematically with the full 
sweep of the impact of the Revolution not 
only upon French but European thought as 
a whole. It is a subject worthy of the in- 
sight of a Tocqueville and the learning of 
a Fustel de Coulanges. 

Stanley Mellon’s The Political Uses of 
History is a much more modest study than 
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this, but it is a valuable one, and forms 
the best picture I know of the detailed 
processes by which the Revolution became 
the major concern of nineteenth-century 
French thought. The main objective of the 
book, in Mr. Mellon’s own words, is to 
illuminate the political thought by examin- 
ing the historical writing of the period. But 
many readers will be equally interested in 
what the author calls his minor thesis: a 
demonstration that the writing of history 
in the Restoration was a function of poli- 
tics. 

The French intellectual in the Restora- 
tion took to historiography with all the 
dedication that his forerunner in the En- 
lightenment had taken to utopia and re- 
form. A contemporary, Comte Daru, esti- 
mated that almost forty million pages of 
history were printed in the year 1825 
alone. This, we are told, is some ten mil- 
lion pages more than the next largest 
category—belles-lettres—and represents an 
enormous increase over the three million 
pages of history published in 1811. More 
important than number of pages, this is 
the age of such men as Barante, Guizot, 
Thierry, and Montgaillard. And it is the 
age in which the youthful Tocqueville is 
drawing the inspiration and forming the 
conceptions which will eventually send the 
searchlight of his genius into the materials 
of revolution everywhere. 

Why this sudden flowering of historical 
writing? The common answer is that it is 
a part of nineteenth-century Romanticism, 
that it is based simply upon the desire to 
light up past glories and beauties, all of a 
piece with poetry. But Mr. Mellon gives 
us a different account. Not to poetry but 
to politics must we look for an explanation. 
In the Restoration, history becomes the 
language of politics and is inseparable 
from politics. 

There is much in Mr. Mellon’s explana- 
tion, and it could well apply to other great 
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ages of history-writing, to Pericles’ Athens, 
say, and to Augustan Rome, when decisive 
political changes were also the effective 
background of a rediscovery of the past 
and a search for national meaning. His- 
toriography has often had a creative affin- 
ity with politics. To be sure the choice does 
not have to be between poetry and politics. 
After all, this was the age in which such 
sociologists as St. Simon and Comte were 
examining the past for still another reason 
—the discovery of “scientific” laws of de- 
velopment. But a fundamental difference 
existed between the writings of the soci- 
ologists and the works of such historians 
as Thierry and Guizot. The latter were 
deeply involved in politics, and historiog- 
raphy was for them a means not so much 
of discovering laws of past, present, and 
future, as of getting at the exact details 
of past events and personalities for guid- 
ance in the political scene around them. 
“Having faced a rapid succession of Old 
Regime, Revolution, and Empire, and now 
saddled with an untried system, the French 
understandably turned to the more remote 
past for some precedents to support the 
future. In addition, it was natural to try 
to put in order the preceding twenty-five 
years, to extract out of the whirlwind of 
the immediate past something that could 
serve as a guide or warning in the Restora- 
tion. As Barante observed, in trying to 
explain this ‘historical fever’: ‘we had wit- 
nessed scenes so great, so diverse, so poign- 
ant, we had seen so much history made 
that we wished to rediscover in the past 
something we had seen or experienced.’ ” 
This was not at all different from what 
the conservatives had done from abroad 
two decades earlier while the Revolution 
raged. Now it was the liberals’ turn. They 
were out of power. Their influence de- 
pended to a great extent upon their ability 
to justify the Revolution, to acquit it of 
the charges that had been leveled against it. 
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If they could do this, the Revolution, as an 
issue, might become a broad avenue to 
resumption of power. 

From the beginning the liberals sensed 
that their real adversary was not the Bour- 
bon monarchy, which showed little capac- 
ity for winning popular loyalty, but rather 
the conservatives. The conservatives should 
have been formidable adversaries indeed. 
Quite apart from a government in power 
which nominally represented them, the 
conservatives had, during nearly a gen- 
eration out of power, developed an im- 
pressive philosophy and a mastery of the 
kind of debate that was to flourish during 
the Restoration. 


But, AS THE RECORD makes clear, there 
was a broad gulf between what the con- 
servatives should have been and what they 
were. Mr. Mellon is scrupulously objective; 
he might even be said to lean over back- 
ward to be fair to the conservatives. But 
nothing can hide the fact that the battle 
of the Restoration was won by the liberals. 
They won not merely in the sense that the 
coalition of monarchy, church, and aris- 
tocracy was broken, and that the success 
of 1830 was to flow in considerable part 
from their labors, but in the more funda- 
mental sense that with the defeat of the 
conservatives during the Restoration, in- 
tellectual hegemony passed decisively into 
liberal hands. There were to be striking 
individual expressions of conservatism in 
the decades ahead—such men as Toc- 
queville, Le Play, Taine—but they stand 
like lonely peaks against the sky. 

There were no Tocquevilles to lead the 
conservatives in the Restoration. Bonald 
himself, after his earlier works on power 
and society, tended to lose himself in a 
welter of political trivialities; early reso- 
luteness became unimaginative rigidity, 
and the implications of his own philosophy 
were frequently lost upon him. What we 
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find so often is mere querulousness. Worse, 
the conservatives wasted a great deal of 
their time in counter-punching, superbly 
illustrated by the celebrated case of La 
Chalotais. Here, partly through cleverness 
of the liberals themselves but chiefly, I 
think, through the inability of the con- 
servatives to remain steadfast to their own 
principles, we have the ludicrous spectacle 
of conservatives fighting among themselves 
in a way that the cleverest of the liberals 
could not have contrived better. 

It may be true, as Mr. Mellon indicates, 
that a large part of the trouble with the 
conservatives was that they allowed them- 
selves to become divided in the process of 
replying to liberal historians. And un- 
doubtedly there were some unstable coali- 
tions of interest within their ranks. But 
the chief difficulty of the conservatives, I 
believe, was that the political and moral 
principles which had been workd out so 
effectively by such men as Bonald and 
Maistre in the Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic periods were now too often subverted 
or trivialized by practical pressures. 

It is worth reminding ourselves what 
these prinicples were. Set forth first by 
Burke in his Reflections, then by Bonald 
in his Theory of Authority and by Lamen- 
nais in his brilliant Essay on Indifference, 
these were the principles of Christian 
humanism, cultural pluralism, constitution- 
alism, ordered liberty, division of powers, 
and freedom of association. As principles 
they had been recovered from the Euro- 
pean tradition to combat the kind of soci- 
ety that the French Revolution seemed to 
be spawning, a society with the twin sym- 
bols of the masses and absolute political 
power. Taken in their entirety, conservative 
principles offered the promise in 1814, as 
they were to offer it a quarter of a century 
later in Tocqueville’s great pages, of a 
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Europe based upon an international cul- 
ture rather than strident nationalisms, 
upon morality rather than economism, and 
upon constituted society rather than the 
political masses. But during the Restora- 
tion when firm and imaginative expression 
of these principles might well have altered 
the political character of France, we find 
little more than ashes. 

The trouble is this: the conservatives 
took it for granted that with Bourbon 
accession to power in 1814 their cause was 
won. They fell into the erroneous belief 
that Bourbonism, past and present, was 
conservatism, and that their prime task 
was simply to offer an apologetics for the 
established government. No greater mis- 
take could have been made. Intrinsically, 
as Lamennais almost alone among the con- 
servatives came to realize, Bourbonism was 
as much the enemy of conservative society 
as the governments of the Revolution and 
Napoleon had been. 

Liberal historians were only too aware 
of this fact, and they were sometimes glee- 
ful in their demonstration that many of 
the policies of the Revolution most criti- 
cized by the conservatives were but suc- 
cessful applications of measures that the 
Bourbons themselves had attempted vainly 
long before 1789. What, after all, was 
Revolutionary secularization but a radical 
Gallicanism? And had not the monarchy 
sought repeatedly to abolish the ancient 
guilds and corporations; to reduce the 
aristocracy; to centralize law and admin- 
istration? Nearly a generation later Toc- 
queville was to make all of this the theme 
of his incisive analysis of the background 
of the Revolution. But few of the conserva- 
tives could remember it when there was 
urgent necessity for remembering it. 

The life of the brilliant Lamennais is 
perhaps the most telling picture of the 
whole tragic process. That Lamennais 
broke with the monarchy, that he eventu- 
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ally suffered excommunication from the 
Church, and ended his days in uneasy 
alliance with the radicals is reason enough, 
no doubt, to say that he had ceased to be 
a conservative in any sense made real by 
contemporary politics. Yet, as Mr. Mellon 
himself seems to be aware, the position 
that Lamennais took on the founding of 
L’ Avenir is a perfectly continuous develop- 
ment of views that he had held in the 
period 1816-22 when he was an Ultramon- 
tane Catholic, a royalist, and a bitter foe 
of the Revolution. In short, I would give 
more weight than Mr. Mellon does to the 
basic conflict between the fundamental 
principles of the conservatives and the 
actual pattern of power that the restored 
Bourbon monarchy represented. Still, it 
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would not do to take away any credit from 
the shrewd efforts of the liberals. 

It is, then, an important period that Mr. 
Mellon has chosen, and he has handled 
his materials. well. I know of no single 
volume that deals so expertly with the in- 
tellectual materials of the age—its ora- 
tions and epigrams as well as its solid 
works of politics. He has gone to the vol- 
uminous records of debate and courtroom, 
as well as to the great literary and histori- 
cal works of the time. If the author’s sym- 
pathies seem to lie on the whole with the 
liberals, it has to be admitted that the 
conservatives are treated fairly. They come 
out well, perhaps even better than they 
would under the eye of a critical con- 
servative. 
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The Supreme Court: Two Views 


If the professor would protest a little more, per- 
haps the lady would not have to protest so much. 


Cc. P. IVES 


The Supreme Court from Taft to 
Warren, by Alpheus T. Mason. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1958. 


Nine Men against America, by Rosalie 
M. Gordon. New York: Devin-Adair, 
1958. 


THESE BOOKS COMPLEMENT each other 
grimly, meaning that one is provocative 
and the other a spirited response to provo- 
cation. Not that either author shows any 
awareness of the other. But Professor Ma- 
son has written a learned, witty, and truc- 
ulent defense of judicial activism on the 
Supreme Court; and Miss Gordon has writ- 
ten an angry, unlearned, sometimes even 
ill-informed but eloquent and deadly ear- 
nest attack on the same thing. 

Mr. Mason is McCormick professor of 
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jurisprudence at Princeton University, 
holder of one of the most prestigious chairs 
in academic America. He composed his 
book originally in the form of lectures for 
delivery at Louisiana State University. He 
opens fire in his first chapter, entitled “The 
Cult of the Robe.” The classic idea of the 
judiciary as a priesthood infuriates Pro- 
fessor Mason as does “the myth . . . that 
the Justices are but mouthpieces of the law 
and may themselves will nothing ....” He 
proceeds to a survey of the Supreme Court 
under five Chief Justices (though he hardly 
mentions Vinson), hailing the Justices who 
reject “Robeism,” rebuking those who 
plead it, controverting Justices who say 
they do not legislate, cheering Justices 
who admit they do—always provided their 
legislation is of a certain kind. 

Professor Mason is steadily impatient 
with Chief Justice Taft, while describing 
the court of his time as a “super-legisla- 
ture.” For one thing, neither Taft nor his 
court ever conceded that it was legislating; 
and worse, its legislating was persistently 
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in behalf of property. Professor Mason 
favors judges who legislate, all right, but 
he doesn’t want them legislating very much 
in behalf of property. He concedes that 
property has rights under the Constitution. 
He simply insists that the Constitution is 
less favorable to property than to “human” 
rights. 

This view helps explain Professor Ma- 
son’s somewhat higher regard for Chief 
Justice Hughes’ court. For Hughes himself, 
Professor Mason again has very little taste. 
Hughes was preeminently a Robeist—he 
clung to a priestly conception of the judi- 
ciary and was far from conceding that the 
courts do and should legislate. But Hughes 
conducted a long retreat from the pro- 
property legislation that had characterized 
the court’s performance in the Taft period. 
He retreated so skilfully that many by- 
standers never detected what to Professor 
Mason is crystal clear—that the President 
had forced the retreat by his court-packing 
essay in 1937. Hughes’ success, indeed, in 
making the President’s triumph over the 
court seem like the court’s triumph over 
the President is the thing Professor Mason 
finds it least easy to forgive the second 
of his Chief Justices. 

With Chief Justice Stone Professor Ma- 
son comes to his first truly congenial 
character. He is, indeed, the Stone biogra- 
pher, having turned out a massive, lively, 
and controversial history of Stone four 
years ago. And again one of his reasons 
for admiring Stone is Stone’s formulation, 
in the famous “‘Carolene footnote,” of one 
of the more plausible rationales for pro- 
moting “human” rights to a preferred po- 
sition over property rights. If property 
rights are abridged, Stone suggested, Con- 
gress could legislate them back into force. 
But if political procedures were impaired, 
the impairment itself might paralyze legis- 
lative correction. 

Stone did not press this suggestion in 


the case in which he announced it (in a 
footnote appended to a portion of the deci- 
sion which did not have majority sup- 
port); he did not press it even in the 
scrupulously restricted form of the an- 
nouncement. And when the judicial ac- 
tivists inflated the Carolene footnote into a 
windy insistence that the First Amendment 
gave “preferred position” to the “human” 
rights therein enumerated, with the neces- 
sary effect of demoting property to second- 
class status, Stone refused bluntly to go 
along. It is, on the other hand, their con- 
tinuous pressure to apply this preferred 
position in extremist form that endears 
the activists of the Warren court including 
Chief Juctice Warren himself to Professor 
Mason. 

“Among the more significant aspects of 
the Warren court decisions, especially in 
the civil rights orbit, is the unblushing way 
in which certain Justices take sides on 
burning issues,” exults Professor Mason. 
He cheers a famous opinion by Warren 
himself as a “conspicuous example of how 
an unelected, politically irresponsible body 
can accomplish what Congress was ‘power- 
less’ to achieve . . . .” Gleefully Professor 
Mason detects a death blow at Robeism: 
“With this decision certain of the most 
sacred temples in the realm of judicial 
witchcraft crumbled. Exorcism was out of 
style. Even the observance of stare decisis 
[the rule of precedent] was rudely shaken; 
the notion that social facts are meet for 
the legislature but not for the court, was 
ignored; the distinction between judgment 
and will, already tenuous, was honored 
only in the breach... .” At last “. . . the 


Court . . . step[s] into the role spelled out 
for it by that . . . Carolene . . . foot- 
a 


In short, Professor Mason’s volume rep- 
resents a school of jurisprudential positiv- 
ism influential for some forty years in the 
United States whose spirit was faithfully 
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represented by one of its earliest evangels: 
“The ideal of a government of laws and 
not of men is a dream... . Rules and 
principles are empty symbols . . . . Of the 
many things which have been said [about] 
the judicial process, the most salient is that 
decision is reached after an emotive experi- 
ence in which principles and logic play a 
secondary part. The function of juristic 
logic and the principles which it employs 
seems to be like that of language, to de- 
scribe the event which has already tran- 
spired ... . To those who place more faith 
in fact than fables it seems a distinct ad- 
vance, for which we are indebted among 
others, to Mr. Justice Holmes, that legal 
science is slowly being washed ‘with cyni- 
cal acid’... .” 

But if all this is true, and Professor 
Mason gives little hint that he would deny 
it, some very grave corollaries arise. The 
simple fact is that the judical power was 
erounded in our kind of polity on exactly 
the opposite assumptions. Judges were 
given life-and-death authority over the rest 
of us precisely because our fathers as- 
sumed they were priestlike in function and 
commitment, that they did rule by abstract 
principle and absolute law. We believed 
there was, precisely, a “brooding omnipres- 
ence in the skies,” a natural law, ordained 
in the making of the universe, under which 
were all men, including kings and judges, 
and of which Supreme Court Justices were 
the anointed oracles. It is too bad that the 
Warren court, which has consulted some 
of the American studies of the Swedish 
sociologist Gunnar Myrdal, seems to have 
overlooked his emphatic warning that 
“undoubtedly the idealist concept of Amer- 
ican law as an emanation of ‘natural law’ 
is a force which strengthens the rule of law 
in America ...” (italics Myrdal’s). 

Because if there really isn’t any natural 
law. if judges are just like other men, if 
their robe is a conscious fraud, if they rule 
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by emotive experience and only invoke 
principle after the event to camouflage the 
lawless way it happened, then many a 
thoughtful American will begin to notice 
that these plenipotentiaries whose friends 
proclaim their emancipation from concep- 
tual restraints are also quite beyond elec- 
toral control. To talk of ballot pressure on 
a quasi-priest in communion with the mind 
of God had something of the impious about 
it and only the near-impious ever proposed 
it. But to be told that the judge is merely a 
more powerful kind of politician, except 
that he cannot be reached by electors whose 
dearest aspirations he may disappoint— 
why, that is something different. 

So different that the wiser judicial posi- 
tivists, from Holmes to Learned Hand and 
Felix Frankfurter, have from the first in- 
terpreted positivism not at all as a warrant 
for Professor Mason’s “unblushing taking 
sides on burning issues,” but as a peremp- 
tory mandate to the exact contrary. Both 
Hand and Frankfurter urge in the most 
anxious and emphatic way that just be- 
cause judges have no higher law to rely on, 
just because they are exactly as other men, 
just because they are out of reach of the 
electorate, they should not presume upon 
their privilege. For this privilege, to put 
it summarily, grows out of assumptions 
which the positivist judges deny. There is 
something disquieting, to use no harsher 
term, about judges who reject the premise 
while aggrandizing the privilege. 

“The powers exercised by this court are 
inherently oligarchic,” Justice Frankfurter 
has insisted. Moreover, “the court is not 
saved from being oligarchic because it 
professes to act in the service of humane 
ends. As history amply proves, the judici- 
ary is prone to misconceive the public good 
by confounding private notions with con- 
stitutional requirements . .. . [Yet] judges 
appointed for life whose decisions run 
counter to prevailing opinion cannot be 
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voted out of office . . . . They are even 
farther removed from democratic pressures 
by the fact that their deliberations are in 
secret... .” 

It follows that “the first requisite [in 
members of the Supreme Court] is disin- 
terestedness; the second requisite is disin- 
terestedness; the third is disinterestedness. 
This means, in short, the habit of self-disci- 
pline so inured that merely personal views 
or passions are effectively antisepticized 
and thereby bar a corrosion of judgment 
leading to arbitrary determinations ... .” 
More, the judgment of courts “is best in- 
formed, and therefore most dependable 
within narrow limits.” In case after case 
Justice Frankfurter votes to narrow issues, 
minimize judicial pretensions, widen the 
area for executive, legislative, and popular 
choice. Some would argue that Frankfurter 
on occasion fails to practice what he 
preaches. There is no doubt what he 
preaches. 

He is privy, in brief, to the inward grim- 
ness of our current jurisprudential situa- 
tion and so to the real meaning of books 
like Miss Gordon’s. Such books are intem- 
perate because written in despair of more 
direct means of influencing judgely legis- 
lators. Miss Gordon’s very title is strident. 
The “Nine Men” of whom she speaks in- 
clude the prudential Frankfurter quoted 
above, and the Tom C. Clark who dissents 
in some of the Communism decisions which 
trouble her most. Her subtitle—“The Su- 
preme Court and its Attack on American 
Liberties”—is an unjust imputation of mo- 
tive and an angrily fanciful construction 
of fact. The Justices are not consciously 
subverting freedom—even the activists 
among them, whose unblushing taking 
of sides is not so much the conduct of evil 
as of philosophically misguided men. They 
propose no more than did their spiritual 


brethren of the executive and legislative 
branches in New Deal and Fair Deal 
times; the trouble is, they survive beyond 
the reach of the voters who have long since 
retired the elective New and Fair Dealers. 

They thus press us toward a situation 
not unlike that Professor Herbert Butter- 
field describes in the unreformed parlia- 
ments of George III. The late eighteenth- 
century question, Butterfield says, was 
“the mode in which extra-parliamentary 
opinion could operate upon what we often 
call the ‘unreformed house of commons.’ 
In the absence of proper channels for the 
operation of this factor—channels of the 
kind which we possess today—the problem 
became so acute that not only in Ireland 
but in England the situation must be de- 
scribed as quasi-revolutionary to a degree 
which the world has since forgotten.” And 
then this final arresting touch: “As an ad- 
ditional illustration of the difficulties and 
dangers involved in the . . . attempts to 
find ways of exerting pressure upon the 
proceedings of Parliament, the Gordon 
riots were to come in June 1780 to round 
off the story... .” 

We are not, of course, in a quasi-revo- 
lutionary situation in the United States 
nor are riots in the American offing as a 
method of impressing public opinion on 
legislators sealed against electoral pressure. 
But our situation does provoke extremity, 
efforts in Congress to overawe the Justices, 
remonstrances from the State Chief Jus- 
tices of truly Burkean dignity, the pam- 
phleteering of modern Wilkeses and Juni- 
uses in the full-bodied tradition of whom, 
and not discreditably, Miss Gordon does 
her frantic work. On that ground alone her 
book may well be urged on judicial or 
academic positivists who suppose a people 
of our political experience will long submit 
to any “bevy of Platonic Guardians.” 
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The Negro as Southerner 


THOMAS H. 


Is the Negro, after all, “the central 
fact of Southern history’? 


The Southern Heritage, by James Mc- 
Bride Dabbs. New York: Knopf, 1958. 


Mr. Dass’ BOOK is about the segregation 
of the Negro in the South, and he is 
against it. He sees it as an irrelevant and 
unworthy hold-over from the past, one 
which deflects Southerners’ attention from 
their real problems to a make-believe prob- 
lem. Towards the end of his eloquent book, 
Mr. Dabbs states concisely his thesis: 
“Through the processes of history and the 
grace of God we have been made one 
people, and .. . it is disastrous to talk and 
act as if we were two.” Mr. Dabbs argues 
so cogently, reasons so sweetly, deals so 
surely with concrete facts, that one hardly 
doubts him. Yet there is a problem, and 
Mr. Dabbs knows it. He calls it a “pseudo- 
problem” because we, who were born in 
the South and live in the South, created it 
—or at least have been creating it and 
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maintaining it artificially since 1900. That 
may be so; but the fact that one has caught 
smallpox by deliberately exposing himself 
to it doesn’t prevent him from being sick. 

I have my private nightmare about 
“segregation” and “integration.” (I dis- 
like these terms, but they seem to be the 
public counters of our debate.) In the 
context furnished by recent events, it natu- 
rally concerns the implementation of the 
1954 Supreme Court decision regarding 
the public schools. When federal troops 
were dispatched to Little Rock to insure 
the right of some few Negro children to 
attend Central High School, I was ill in 
bed, and though irrational from pain, I 
got up at night to watch the television 
reports. I saw the Negro children being 
brought to the school in cars and marching 
into the building between two rows of 
troops. I saw the sullen and sometimes 
angry mob watching. I saw one elderly 
Negro man, as he was walking away, 
kicked from behind. I read of a citizen 
bayoneted by a soldier. Those nights, when 
I was stronger, I took long walks. I would 
encounter small clusters of Negro boys and 
of white boys. It seemed to me then, ill as 
I was, that the boys did not care to be out 
alone. (Undoubtedly I exaggerated.) The 
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groups would look at each other and pass 
on. 

I feel now, as I felt then, that both sides 
were somehow profoundly wrong. 


Since that time, much has happened. 
Here in Virginia we have tried “massive 
resistance,” only to have that knocked 
down as opposed to Virginia’s constitu- 
tion; we have passed severely impractical 
laws providing that any child not desiring 
to attend an integrated school may secure 
funds (insufficient, and largely derived 
from the locality) to attend a private 
school. We have tried jack-leg private 
schools. The governor is caught in a trap: 
as a politician he cannot admit the feasi- 
bility of integrated schools, yet he hesitates 
to junk the public school system. Mean- 
while, in Richmond, Negro and white boys 
have fired shotguns at each other. 

We have not had inciters to violence like 
John Kasper, just yet. We have had no 
schools bombed. But strong racial feeling 
exists. We do have a problem—a problem, 
now, of simply living together. Mr. Dabbs 
writes with truth: “The fact remains that 
the Negro has been the dominant force in 
Southern life and politics since 1865.” Mr. 
Dabbs regrets this fact; it has persuaded 
us that, since we considered segregation 
permanent, everything else about our so- 
ciety was permanent too; hence we are 
ill prepared, in a time of enforced change 
(from within and without), to preserve 
those values most dear to us. But as Mr. 
Dabbs says, the fact remains. That is the 
point I must insist on. 

The harried Southerner will want to 
inquire about Mr. Dabbs’ credentials. He 
is by birth a South Carolinian; he con- 
tinues to live in South Carolina. He is not 
a Northern liberal giving advice to the 
benighted, nor any ally of the NAACP 
bent on scourging the South. He is a 
Southerner, deeply concerned as most 
Southerners are concerned, but with clear- 


er sight and sounder heart. And he urges 
the South to do something which the South 
firmly believes it does not want to do, is 
indeed convinced it cannot do. This ob- 
viously requires some little more courage 
than that of the politician convincing the 
region that it is morally obligated to do 
just as it wishes. Moreover, Mr. Dabbs’ 
book is not calculated to please the North- 
ern reader (nor Eastern nor Western), 
who cherishes fondly that brand of ethnic 
prejudice which flourishes nearest him. In 
fact, it seems most likely that only the 
Southerner (who has after all associated 
with Negroes all his life) will be able to 
understand Mr. Dabbs. 

The South, when not deceiving itself 
that it is fighting the Civil War over, de- 
fends segregation as a “way of life.” This 
is manifestly silly. The oppression of a 
minority race, even if that race is inferior 
and subversive, does not constitute a way 
of life; it is a negative thing, at best a 
necessity (and that necessity, Mr. Dabbs 
contends, does not exist). To see the fal- 
lacy of segregation as a way of life, we 
need only ask ourselves: What if the Negro 
did not exist? Are we so sick at heart as 
to assume that all Southern values are 
negative? Of course not. Segregation can- 
not create values—though we may feel that 
the practice is essential to preserve them. 
Whatever his stand on the vexed issue, any 
sensible Southerner would agree with an 
early conclusion of Mr. Dabbs’: “Having 
been spiritually shipwrecked, I viewed life 
with Ortega’s ‘tragic, ruthless glance,’ con- 
cerned to find something to cling to, dis- 
carding everything that did not buoy me 
up. Under that ruthless glance, segregation 
did not seem to buoy me up.” 
~ Yet segregation does buoy some men 
up: “The fear of social equality is both a 
carryover from the truly fearful days of 
Reconstruction and the natural attitude of 
men unsure of their position and inade- 
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quate to life. Any white man can strength- 
en his confidence by telling himself that no 
Negro is his social equal.” That many men 
do thus cheer themselves up is undeniable, 
and it is a pretty sorry way to do it; this 
fact, if no other, should force us to look 
closely at an institution that is properly 
no more than an action of containment. 

One of Mr. Dabbs’ major points is that 
Negroes and whites created the modern 
South together, and that for their own 
good, they had better recognize it. This is 
an idea that requires some examination. 
Mr. Dabbs’ image of the South is well- 
presented and moving; it is a land that 
Southerners, white and Negro, will recog- 
nize. I cannot do it justice now, but will 
merely cite its most obvious features. “For, 
though the land helps to shape the people, 
and though, shaped by it, we love the land 
itself,” writes Mr. Dabbs, “what we love 
most deeply is the kind of people who live 
there and the kind of life they lead.” 

What of this life? The bulk of the South 
is still rural, farming territory, where men 
hunt and fish and live intimately with the 
land. Leisure (which Mr. Dabbs believes 
the whites learned from the Negroes) is 
still cultivated for its own sake. Because 
there is time, there is neighborliness, friend- 
liness (not unmixed with reserve), a sense 
of hospitality, and a sense of manners. Fi- 
nally, there is a feeling of “place”: “The 
Southerner therefore has a place in nature, 
among men, and in time.” Consequently, 
he has the sense of an orderly universe. 
All this is accompanied by a sense of re- 
laxation, leaving time for an interest in 
people. “The presence of the Negro, with 
his joy in living and his large acceptance 
of life, is one of the major reasons why the 
South is like this.” 

This last statement remains unproved 
and, I think by its nature, unprovable. 
Still, certain aspects of it may be ques- 
tioned. The slaves, a pre-literate people 
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kidnapped from Africa, had no chance to 
establish their own culture; they could only 
imitate the whites. The plantation owner 
could afford to be leisurely because of his 
slaves; the slaves were as recalcitrant as 
possible about doing his work; is it not 
possible that the slave learned to appreciate 
leisure by the example of his master? 

Or take the example of hospitality on 
the grand scale. It was made possible by 
the existence of slaves, certainly; but the 
planters did not get their ideal of hospital- 
ity from the slaves. Is it not probable that 
they brought it from the England they left 
and then proceeded to imitate? This brings 
us to the crux of the matter. Much that 
was good in the Old South was dependent 
on the presence of the Negro slave as “man- 
power,” to use Mr. Dabbs’ term; but what 
could the Negro, then an alien, contribute 
to a civilization that modeled itself on Eng- 
land? More than a tractor does now (be- 
cause the slave was a human being), but 
ultimately not much, I think. 

Or let us take the issue of “place.” The 
Negro contributed to it by being assigned 
the lowest position in society; but the fact 
is, as Mr. Dabbs acknowledges, that the 
pre-Civil War South was almost a feudal 
society, though more fluid: the poor white 
wanted what the rich man had (including 
slaves), and sometimes he could get it. And 
this feudal class structure was concealed 
partly by that feeling of democracy engen- 
dered by the frontier, and partly by “white 
democracy” founded on the premise that 
any white man was superior to any Negro. 
The sense of place has since been fostered 
by the South’s remaining a largely rural 
area—not to mention the ugly policy of 
keeping the Negro “in his place.” 


LIKE ANY SOUTHERNER, Mr. Dabbs lays 
great stress on manners. His reasoning is 
a little hard to follow. During slavery, the 
white man developed the art of manners to 
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persuade the Negroes to continue as slaves, 
and to produce. Moreover, manners were 
learned from the slaves—not merely be- 
cause they were slaves, but because they 
were Negroes. Mr. Dabbs does not docu- 
ment this assertion, and documentation is 
essential. “The deterioration of Southern 
manners since the Civil War is due most of 
all . . . to the fact that there has been no 
basic agreement between whites and Ne- 
groes.” On this point, I cannot understand 
Mr. Dabbs. The white Southerner has to 
do more than live with the Negro; he has 
to live with other whites as well. Surely 
manners were developed for this purpose 
as much as any other. 

I have said that the Negro, when he 
found himself not only enslaved but trans- 
ported to a new continent, was an alien; 
he could hardly be otherwise. He is no 
longer an alien. His culture, largely imi- 
tated from the whites, is simply the culture 
of an underprivileged minority. We know, 
in fact, that, disdaining segregation, the 
Negro has developed a class structure paral- 
lel to that of the whites; and the higher 
the status of the Negro, the more similar 
his culture is to that of the white. 

The question as to whether America has 
a civilization has recently been raised; but 
we are justified in assuming the affirmative 
and asking what the Negro has contributed 
to this civilization, beyond cheap labor. 
Mr. Dabbs feels that he has contributed 
much, and cites Negro folklore, comedy, 
spirituals, and jazz. Is this so much? I 
shouldn’t in the slightest object—I’d mere- 
ly be surprised—if the Negro were respon- 
sible for half that is distinctively Southern, 
or American; but this does not seem to be 
the case. 

Is that any reason to continue segrega- 
tion? I think not. But the matter is com- 
plicated. It was natural for a militant 
NAACP to seize on the segregation of 
schools as its base of attack, and it was 
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natural for white Southerners to become 
violently agitated. By whom we sit on the 
bus doesn’t really matter; but those with 
whom our children associate, that is some- 
thing else. 

What have we to fear from the Negro? 
Not his culture, which is like ours, and will 
become increasingly more so. We fear that 
integration of the schools will lower intel- 
lectual standards. As Mr. Dabbs suggests, 
only the best prepared and most advanced 
socially of the Negroes will apply, and this 
will be a small number. I suspect this is so. 

It must be added that such a develop- 
ment is essential. I have advocated a limited 
integration of the schools; I must insist 
now on the “limited.” A Southern state 
recently tested its white and Negro pupils 
on achievement and psychological matu- 
rity. The Negroes were behind, not two 
years as I would have guessed, but four 
years. This may be taken as a sad com- 
mentary on the condition of Negro educa- 
tion in the South. Certainly it does not 
prove that the Negro is inherently inferior. 
It does prove, however, that a large influx 
of Negro students into white schools would 
pose insoluble problems for the schools. 
(I abstain from comment on Southern 
schools.) Mr. Dabbs is naive when he notes 
that the schools take care of retarded white 
pupils, and that additional teachers will 
solve the problem. The schools cannot real- 
ly take care of retarded children; they 
merely do what they can; and does Mr. 
Dabbs suppose that any school can treat 
several Negro students as retarded without 
being dragged into the courts for discrimi- 
natory practices? 

We fear the Negro for his morals; but 
Mr. Dabbs demonstrates that the morals 
of upper class Negroes (whose children 
may be expected to transfer) are as high 
as those of the white—higher, perhaps, be- 
cause newer and better cherished. But sup- 
pose the morality of the “integrated” Negro 
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student is lower. We do not display much 
confidence in our homes when we are 
afraid that the casual acquaintances of 
school will corrupt our children. 

With limited integration of the schools, 
I doubt if these fears will materialize into 
actual dangers. And as Mr. Dabbs remarks, 
few Negroes will want to transfer of their 
own accord. Why should they? (I mistrust 
the role of the NAACP in this, as in every- 
thing else.) The real danger is that South- 
ern communities will go into panic when 
one or two Negro students request to trans- 
fer, and close all their schools. The South 
cannot afford stupidity. 

What the white South is afraid of is, 
of course, intermarriage. The Negro resents 
this, abstractly no doubt, but no less truly. 
What statistics are available indicate that 
intermarriage will not take place. If we 
end segregation in its various manifesta- 
tions, there will remain the question of 
social sanction; and that, in the South, is 
not forthcoming in any foreseeable future. 
In this, we have the example of the rest 
of the country, where segregation is sup- 
posedly regarded as a remnant of a deca- 
dent Old South; but there is little inter- 
marriage. In fact, segregation is practiced 
unofficially in much of the United States, 
including liberal New York City. 

I agree with Mr. Dabbs that segregation 
should be ended. The Negro is entitled to 
full citizenship, especially justice in the 
courts. But to hope, as Mr. Dabbs does, 
that “white democracy” may become de- 
mocracy, with men aligning themselves ac- 
cording to their economic situations, seems 
excessively wishful. It is unrealistic to argue 
that segregation as a social institution will 
not be maintained throughout the country. 
I am not saying that this is good or bad, 
I am saying that it is so. 

There are several factors that make the 
problem of segregation in the South sud- 
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denly of the utmost urgency. We need not 
speak of the Supreme Court and the public 
schools. But there is the example the Amer- 
ican South sets before a world in which 
the colored races have more and more 
prominence. What are they to make of us, 
with our protestations of democracy? I 
cannot doubt the pragmatic weight of the 
question; but I deplore it. When we do 
change our customs and institutions, let 
it be a change dictated by our hearts—not 
one forced upon us by external pressures. 

The second factor—Mr. Dabbs touches 
on it—is the South’s insatiable demand 
for industrialization. Industrialism is in 
itself an abstraction; it doesn’t allow a 
man a satisfying relationship with what he 
produces, as do those occupations con- 
nected with the land. It cuts a man loose 
from the soil without replacing that rela- 
tionship with something equally organic. 
Indeed, industrialism does not imply a way 
of life at all; it cannot sustain an aesthetic. 
Our problem is to preserve Southern values 
while embracing industry. In this adapta- 





tion, the Negro has as much stake as the 
white man, for the Negro is part and parcel 
of the South. Mr. Dabbs sees industry as 
the real Southern problem, and it renders 
segregation irrelevant. 

Industry does indeed constitute a danger 
to the South as we know it; yet I cannot 
feel as strongly about it as does Mr. Dabbs. 
“The basic source of moral values,” he has 
written, “is our way of making a living.” 
Is this really so? Too many of us hold 
“jobs,” without moral implications except 
that they should be well done, for me to 
believe it. Most of us, moreover, do not 
live according to our economic “deter- 
minants’; and as I have remarked before, 
the increase in leisure opens up the possi- 
bility of real cultural freedom. I think we 
in the South will know how to use that 
leisure. At present we spend too much of 
it keeping the Negro in his place. “Mean- 
while,” as Mr. Dabbs says so well, “our 
real way of life—the values by which we 
live—needs no defense except some daily 
cherishing.” 
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Cc. P. 


The Evolution of a Conservative, by 


William Henry Chamberlin. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1959. 


WRITING IN A RECENT issue of the New 
York Times Book Review, Mr. Quincy 
Howe states that “Americans who call 
themselves conservatives will not be grati- 
fied to learn that [quoting Massimo Salva- 
dori] the dissenter who values an unortho- 
dox idea has greater possibility of survival 
in a capitalist economy than in any other.” 
But does Mr. Howe know what conservatism 
is? William Henry Chamberlin, calling 
himself a conservative in a book published 
some weeks previously, had stated with 
clarity that “conservatism is the best safe- 
guard of liberty today.” This is the neces- 
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Reflections of a Conservative 


IVES 


sary consequence of the conservative’s “‘re- 
spect for religion and patriotism, his in- 
grained suspicion of revolutionary short 
cuts, his feeling for history and his con- 
sciousness of the lessons of the past, his 
root-and-branch rejection of economic col- 
lectivism and of the robot type of ‘mass- 
a 

It is one of the several good things about 
Mr. Chamberlin’s book that it moves so 
firmly on the paramount need of the day: 
a clarification of political concepts, a de- 
fining of philosophical patterns, and a re- 
assertion of ideas and their consequences. 
Mr. Chamberlin gets to the core of the con- 
servative idea when he says that he favors 
a reinvigoration of the notion of personal 
responsibility. Marx and Freud have left 
their stamp on many moderns, each point- 
ing in his own way to an abdication of that 
accountability which makes a man an inte- 
ser rather than a fraction. The Marxoid 
man, driven by external materialism, the 


Freudesque man, enslaved to inner memo- 
ries or unmemories, are both unfree. Con- 
serving the older assumptions of free will 
and preventing grace (Mr. Chamberlin 
doesn’t stress this latter element), the con- 
servative nourishes that manifold human 
variety in which dissent and the unortho- 
dox are taken as naturally rounding out 
the luxuriance and resourcefulness of in- 
finite providence. Mr. Chamberlin further 
narrows the excuse for any modern believ- 
ing otherwise. 

But it would be misleading to suggest 
that this work is merely a set of definitions 
or paradigms. Mr. Chamberlin is a practic- 
ing newspaperman and he seldom wanders 
from the concrete. The title of the book 
might suggest something more formally 
autobiographical than is in fact presented. 
The detail of personal history is, if any- 
thing, scanted. But we do learn of the con- 
ventional college education of a youth 
of well-circumstanced family background. 
The education is conventional, indeed, in 
the sadder sense that it omitted much in- 
struction in the political theory of the Re- 
public so that Mr. Chamberlin did not en- 
counter the Federalist Papers, Burke, Ad- 
ams, or Calhoun until he was well into 
his professional career. 

That was one of the major reasons why 


he began his ideological interest as a so- 
cialist and early admirer of the Russian 
Revolution. A longish tour of newspaper 
duty in the Socialist motherland corrected 
all his early miscomprehensions and began 
the evolution of which this book is the 
crown. The bulk of the work is a series of 
essays, not too closely joined together in 
context or theme, and ranging from seri- 
ous analysis of the “Ten Mistakes of 
Marx” to some highly personalized, and 
some would say, agreeably crotchety com- 
ment on modern music and painting and a 
con amore disquisition on the fascinations 
of baseball. 

Just because he shares the older con- 
servative view of the nature of man, Mr. 
Chamberlin has passages of candid pessim- 
ism. He salutes the disciplines of the Soviet 
empire and wonders whether free people 
will exert themselves voluntarily as the un- 
free are coerced into exertion beyond the 
several curtains of the Communist world. 
His heart sinks as he notes eminent Ameri- 
cans crying for the surrender of Quemoy 
or more flexibility at Berlin. 

At the end he quotes Marcus Aurelius 
in behalf of serenity, and closes a sound 


book serene in the conserving properties of 
right reason and old principle. 
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Studies in Christian Learning 


CLYDE S. KILBY 


Religion and American Democracy, 
by Roy F. Nichols. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1959. 


The Structure of Christian Ethics, 
by Joseph A. Sittler. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
istana State University Press, 1958. 


ProFEssoR NICHOLs holds that the genius 
of the American Way is its special com- 
pound of democracy and religion, and he 
traces this union from the time of the 
Renaissance. Along with the discovery of 
new geographical worlds came also the 
emergence of man from the mass. Putting 
his released imagination to work, man be- 
gan dreaming of ways and means to a 
more perfect society based upon his newly 
discovered sense of inherent dignity and 
equality before God. Out of the revolution 
in religious ideas arose Puritan, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, and other modes of 
thinking in church polity—for instance, 
Congregational autonomy as well as Puri- 
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tan theocracy in which only church mem- 
bers could vote. At the same time the 
power of sovereigns to have heretics 
drawn-and-quartered forced men of inde- 
pendent religious convictions to emigrate. 
Those who went westward to the American 
colonies not only had to choose their pre- 
ferred form of church government but also 
the form of their political instruments. 
Believing in God as the author of man and 
government, they made their documents 
of State by deliberate intention an inex- 
tricable union of religious and political 
idealism. 

As time passed the Biblically oriented 
language of early American political 
papers suffered a radical change through 
the rise of scientific concepts with their 
implication of a mechanistic universe of 
immutable and eternal laws. No document 
more precisely shows this change than the 
Declaration of Independence. “The Je- 
hovah of Israel and the Christ of the 
Trinity were gone. Here was the Deity of 
Rationalism who was not appealed to for 
guidance or protection, but who was called 
in to witness that His creatures were work- 
ing under His laws.” In State documents 
Jehovah by circumlocution became “Di- 
vine Providence,” “the Great Governor of 





the World,” “that Almighty Being,” “The 
invisible Hand,” etc. Nevertheless the re- 
ligious motif had not ceased but only 
changed. 

The series of great revivals in the nine- 
teenth century, led by men like Timothy 
Dwight of Yale and Charles G. Finney, 
brought in, says Professor Nichols, the 
“blessed freedom” of Arminianism in which 
one went to religious services to rejoice 
in redemption and brotherhood. Thus were 
set aside deistic determinism on the one 
hand and Calvinistic fixity of divine edict 
on the other. This Arminian freedom “pro- 
duced an equality such as no Declaration or 
Constitution, no statute, no law or decree 
could ever prescribe.” Professor Nichols 
gives lengthy quotations from American 
school books and popular books for chil- 
dren to show that there arose in this 
country a “wisdom literature” the precepts 
of which have greatly influenced our pres- 
ent way of life. It was from such roots that 
anti-slavery, anti-liquor, anti-bank, and 
muckraking reforms took their impetus. 
Professor Nichols declares that throughout 
American political life men who have won 
greatest acclaim have been those striving 
for reform. 

He concludes that Americans need to 
recall their heritage at a time when many 
influences threaten to drive man back into 
the mass from which he emerged three or 
four centuries ago. Remembering that a 
dedication to righteousness tends to give 
a nation freedom and creative power, he 
believes we should find in that memory “a 
cumulative moral imperative” to continue 
in the same tradition. 

The modesty of Professor Nichols’ study 
prevents him from running into essential 
conflict with the political implications of 
Professor Sittler’s position, for the latter 
holds that, while there is a valid relation 
between the acknowledgment of God and 
the maintenance of human order, men 
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must not therefore be taught to “renovate 
their religious values in order that the 
Republic may be the more firmly glued 
together.” In fact, says he, no philosophic, 
ethical, or other human system can afford 
to be confused with the radical drama of 
redemption set forth in the Scriptures. The 
best any human system can do is persuade 
man of his inability to live up to his logical 
sense of right; it cannot provide the or- 
ganic vitality which is inherent in the 
Gospel. 

Professor Sittler thinks that we have an 
inadequate, misleading, and even danger- 
ous vocabulary when philosophy and psy- 
chology generalize the life-in-Christ. He is 
much opposed to the attempt to set forth 
the “principles of Jesus” in the common 
terms of philosophical ethics because he 
thinks the whole process wrong at its base. 
The truth of Christianity is “neither ab- 
stract nor propositional” and speculative 
men must not cool “into palpable ingots 
of duty the living stuff of love.” In fact, he 
feels that the glory of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the parables of Christ is their 
resistance against organization into a neat 
system of ethics. “Any understanding of 
the good without God will cease even to 
be good. Cut off from the absolute the 
relative ossifies into pride, becomes inert 
in the memory of past achievements, or 
makes a sardonic idol out of more and 
more smooth and profitable adjustments 
in the social order.” God’s kingdom is no 
plan, program, concept, or idea but a 
force which is uncapturable into “prin- 
ciples” and, though infuriating in its re- 
sistance to system, at the same time is 
indestructible as a fact of power and a 
vision of promise. 

Professor Sittler thinks we have been 
reading and applying the Bible wrongly. 
The Bible is an organism, and the Chris- 
tian life is organically related to Christ. 
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When principles and systems are extracted 
from it they promptly tend, like drops of 
oil on water, to separate. The more they 
separate the less truthful they become. The 
use of the Bible to promote adjusted per- 
sonalities and smooth social systems does 
an injustice both to God and to psychology 
and society. He does not deny of course 
the abundant direct ethical admonition of 
Scripture but points to the “continuity 
of the Christ-life” back of such admoni- 
tion. He greatly fears for the text which is 
out of context. Unless there is in man a 
“God-intuited vitality” his ethical system 
is likely to go wrong from the start. 
Christ’s teachings, says Professor Sittler, 
were deliberately uncontrived and episod- 
ic. The Sermon on the Mount shows not 
principles but a spilling out of “boundless 
creative power.” 

Professor Sittler is careful to say that 
faith (which, by the way, he holds to be 


ereater than love) does not diminish the 
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“facticity” of facts but rather penetrates 
facts with its own particular “livingness.” 
His key word in seting forth the peculiar 
glory of the Gospel and of the Christian’s 
relationship to God, is “organism.” When 
the organic relation fails, man has a facil- 
ity for moving speedily into all sorts of 
anti-Christian blind alleys. He thinks that 
man has a “demonic capacity” to “settle 
for less than the mad obedience that God 
requires.” 

These two books are genuinely valuable. 
Though Professor Nichols’ suffers at times 
from oversimplifications, it is good to have 
so much of Western religious and political 
history analyzed with cogency by a man 
of distinguished talents. Professor Sittler 
in his study sticks tenaciously to a single 
significant proposition and handles it mas- 
terfully. His occasional tendency towards 
jargon is more than compensated for by 
his general precision and happiness of 
phrase. 
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The Thirteenth Apostle 


DEAN TERRILL 


The Thirteenth Apostle, by Eugene 
Vale. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1959. 


“T WILL SPEAK of that which can be 
pushed from our minds, but cannot be 
denied. The mystery of our role on 
earth. The great questions at the begin- 
ning and at the end of our existence. 
Where did we come from? Where do 
we go? And in between: why are we 
here? What must we do? What is the 
meaning and the purpose? Questions 
which cannot be answered with that ab- 
solute proof which has become so dear 
to our hearts. Therefore, we push them 
aside and proceed to live as if they did 
not surround us on all sides like the 
very air we breathe.” For a while, he 
sat in the quiet repose of meditation. 
“As if, senor. As if the basic mystery 
did not exist. For man must act and 
knows not what to do. Imagine a man 
running and he knows not why or 
whersto. And all the while he thinks, 
but the answers that would guide him 
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are withheld. And he must make deci- 
sions; he must choose directions at the 
many crossroads of his life, and he 
knows not his goal.” He turned to 
Webb. “I ask you, senor, can such a 
man find peace?” 


These words, early in Eugene Vale’s 
novel The Thirteenth Apostle, express its 
root theme. In the hands of too many writ- 
ers the scope and magnificance of such an 
inquiry are made to mask the puerility of 
the attempts to cope with the impossibility 
of the task that has been undertaken. Mr. 
Vale’s amazing insights and their power- 
ful delineation and vivid elaboration come 
as close to a nobility matching that of his 
theme and to a necessary answer to his 
own riddle as is ever likely to be achieved 
by any writer. 

Early in Mr. Vale’s work it becomes ob- 
vious that he is a man possessed of enor- 
mous sensitivity and radical wisdom—and 
of much, much more than mere talent for 
translating his concepts into word patterns 
and pictures of unusual clarity and fluidity 
suffused with dramatic interest and force. 
Aside from the great acclaim that must 
come to Mr. Vale by reason of the depth 
and breadth of his etching of such a dif_i- 
cult and ageless theme (but, to our age, 
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one that is denied treatment in the terms 
that come to us from the ages) and the 
brilliancy of his illumination thereof, he is 
due also the highest praise by reason of his 
great accomplishments as a writer. 

His purely descriptive pages mirror 
landscapes as faithfully as any camera and, 
with easy grace, convey to us their inher- 
ent qualities and overtones no camera can 
reflect. He grips the reader’s interest and 
relentlessly thrusts him through suspense- 
ful episodes, whose credibility would shat- 
ter under the hand of a less competent 
writer, but which Mr. Vale carries through 
to logical, believable climax. He achieves 
a supreme tour de force, a prolonged paint- 
ing in words which evokes the same kind of 
response as a masterwork done in oils, but 
his words convey the sublime magnificance 
and significance of the imagined painting 
more clearly than the painting itself could. 
It is a true tour de force in its powerful 
effect; and, since making the reader tin- 
glingly see and feel the picture he describes 
is a necessary element in the development 
of his story, it is not done as a demonstra- 
tion of prowess. Mr. Vale is an inspired 
writer in the true sense of that much de- 
preciated adjective. 

Who of us has not, at some time, with 
greater or lesser clarity, heard a call to 
dedicate himself to the mystery of life? 
And which of us have not known that we 
have failed in our response and that we 
have not been chosen? And how many— 
alas, how few—of us have devoted our- 
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selves to the hardest, the loneliest, but the 
most important work life entails: the 
search for and the acceptance of the knowl- 
edge of what we must do to be chosen? 
Ours is the age of “Thirteenth Apostles,” 
those who are called but are not chosen. 
Mr. Vale’s probing and resolution of the 
problem demands the radical knowledge, 
wisdom, and faith that has all but withered 
in the aridity of our age dominated by the 
new faith grounded exclusively upon the 
purported truths of materialistic technol- 
ogy and mechanistic sociology. But there 
is more essential truth in almost any page 
of The Thirteenth Apostle than in the 
thickest sociology treatise. And Mr. Vale’s 
book, also, is a treatise, a profound disser- 
tation upon the unmeasurable and unfath- 
omable but illimitable and iridescent core 
of man, as well as a novel wondrously con- 
ceived and written—one that compels the 
interest and acceptance of the reader as 
no tome couched in terms of reason alone 
ever can until man forfeits his capacity 
to know, in ways that only man can know, 
what he really is. 

Those who do not read The Thirteenth 
Apostle are depriving themselves of unique 
and enormous pleasure and profit, but also 
sparing themselves sobering, even tortur- 
ing, insights into the human soul that must 
prove unbearable to many and incompre- 
hensible to others—those others who have 
heard no faintest call or, having heard, 
have no the wit to wonder why they were 
not chosen. 
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General Announcements 


THE EpiToRS of The Burke Newsletter have 
received over fifty returns of the question- 
naire which was sent out to known scholars 
and readers of Burke, and undoubtedly 
other returns will be forthcoming. We es- 
pecially appreciate the thoughtful coopera- 
tion of those who included the names and 
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addresses of persons interested in Burke, 
to add to our growing master list of Bur- 
keans in the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, and Europe. The returned 
questionnaires revealed a consensus that 
The Burke Newsletter was long overdue. 
We are pleased to receive such an enthu- 
siastic endorsement of our project. The 
composite of interests in Burke ran the 
entire gamut of possibilities. In general, 
professional scholars wished to see an em- 
phasis on bibliographical information and 
work in progress; lay readers of Burke 
commonly expressed particular interest in 
his political and economic principles, in 
new historical and biographical facts, and 
in the literary techniques of Burke’s style 
and rhetoric. All of these interests are 
wholly consistent with the general editorial 
policy expressed in the first number of The 
Burke Newsletter. We shall make every ef- 
fort to present a balanced series of news- 
letters, so that these varied professional 
and lay interests in Burke will be satisfied. 

The Fall issue of The Burke Newsletter 
summarized the present state of scholar- 
ship on Burke in the United States. To 
round out the contemporary scene, this 
issue is centered in current Burke studies 
in Britain and the Commonwealth. Our 
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account is far from complete, being based 
upon only eighteen returns of the question- 
naire form. But as further news of Burke 
studies is received from abroad, it will be 
included in future numbers. 


The “Burke Factory” at Sheffield 


THE CHIEF CENTER of Burke studies in 
Britain is the Sheffield Library, Yorkshire, 
which contains four-fifths of the extensive 
unpublished Burke letters in the Fitzwil- 
liam Collection, that remarkable mass of 
manuscripts and correspondence centering 
around the Marquis of Rockingham and 
his nephew, Earl Fitzwilliam. The remain- 
ing one-fifth of the collection, owned by 
Capt. Thomas W. Fitzwilliam, of Milton, 
Peterborough, is on loan at Lamport Hall, 
Northamptonshire. American readers who 
have not visited Sheffield will be interested 
in our summary account of the library set- 
ting, sent to us by Mrs. Valerie Jobling, 
the secretary of the “Burke Factory.” 

Sheffield is an ugly picture set in a beau- 
tiful frame. Within a few miles of this 
manufacturing center of 700,000 is to be 
found some of the best scenery in England, 
and nestling in the valleys are some of 
England’s finest old houses—Chatsworth, 
Haddon, Wentworth, Hardwick—the homes 
of the aristocratic Whigs, the “great oaks,” 
as Burke called them. The Central Library 
in Sheffield, built in 1934, is faced with 
Portland stone, and is the only building 
in the city which has successfully withstood 
the atmospheric pollution of this city of 
steel. The lending and school libraries is- 
sue over 1,510,000 books a year, and the 
Sheffield industrial interchange scheme is 
known to every English librarian. 

On the first floor of the Sheffield Central 
Library is the Local History Department, 
with a staff of five, in charge of several 
large manuscript collections which attract 
scholars from all over the world. One of 
the largest rooms in this department has 
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been handed over to the Fitzwilliam Collec- 
tion, which has been so intensively worked 
since 1948 that the room has become 
known, at first jocularly and now almost 
officially, as “The Burke Factory.” Within 
the library the Burke Factory enjoys its 
own autonomy; it is a kingdom unto itself. 
Here many Burke scholars from both sides 
of the Atlantic come to delve into the ex- 
tensive Burke letters. 

The Sheffield collection contains over 
500 letters written by Edmund Burke, and 
over 2,000 to Burke. New letters to and 
from the other four members of the Burke 
family number over 270. In addition, there 
are about 500 clues to letters which have 
not been found. When published, this rich 
collection of letters will add much to our 
knowledge of vital historical events. There 
are 270 letters for 1782; 180 for 1775; 
170 for 1791; 140 for 1792; 120 for 1780; 
115 for 1796; and 110 for 1774, to name 
only the years containing the largest num- 
ber of letters. The second Rockingham 
administration, the entire French Revolu- 
tion period from 1789 to 1797, and the 
history of crucial Irish and local English 
affairs are greatly enriched by these let- 
ters. In addition, the new letters at Lam- 
port Hall include 160 for the Burke family, 
and 550 to and from Edmund Burke. In 
terms of specific years: 1790 has 190; 
there are 90 for 1791; 70 for 1796; and 
50 each for 1792 and 1793. Only 40 of 
these 550 Lamport Hall letters have been 
published. 

Utilizing the Sheffield and Lamport Hall 
collections, an Anglo-American team of 
scholars is busily at work on a new edition - 
of Burke’s Correspondence. “A project of 
this kind,” Mrs. Jobling concludes, “de- 
mands exactness, devotion and tolerance. 
. . . If there should be any doubt as to 
the thoroughness which such an _ under- 
taking merits, it is only necessary to look 
through some of Burke’s manuscript drafts. 
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Burke is as demanding dead as he was 
alive.” 


Burke’s Correspondence 


How DEMANDING Burke is can be surmised 
from Professor Thomas W. Copeland, gen- 
eral editor of Burke’s Correspondence, who 
estimates that the process of editing and 
publishing this project will keep his team 
of scholars busy for seven or eight years. 
The plan for the whole Correspondence is 
to bring out one volume per year, until 
all of Burke’s surviving letters are pub- 
lished. The letters should cover nine vol- 
umes, with a final index volume. Editors 
for each volume are alternated between the 
two sides of the Atlantic. The first volume 
(University of Chicago Press, 1958), 
covering the period from April 1744 to 
June 1768, was edited by Professor Cope- 
land. The second volume will be edited by 
Miss Lucy S. Sutherland of Oxford Uni- 
versity; the third by Professor George H. 
Guttridge, University of California; the 
fourth by two British editors, Steven Wat- 
son of Oxford and John A. Woods of the 
Burke Factory; the fifth by Professor 
Holden Furber, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; the sixth by Professor Alfred Cob- 
ban, University College, London; the 
seventh by Professor Robert Smith, Yale 
University, and the eighth and ninth by 
Dr. R. B. McDowell, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Connected in various other ways with 
the task of putting out the Correspondence 
are the Earl Fitzwilliam, Milton, Peter- 
borough; Sir Lewis Namier, University of 
Manchester; professors Michael J. Oake- 
shott, London School of Economics; Rich- 
ard Pares, All Souls College, Oxford; L . 
F. Powell, Oxford; C. L. Mowat, Uni- 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor, 
and the University of Chicago; and E. S. 
DeBeer, London. 

The corrected page-poof for the second 
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volume of the Correspondence has been at 
the Cambridge Press since April 1959, 
This volume was advertised to come out in 
November, but the strike of provincial 
printers during the summer has delayed 
the printing until early 1960. The full 
typescript for volume three is also at the 
Press, with the galleys scheduled in June, 
and if the Press gets back on schedule 
the book should appear before the end of 
1960. 


Collections of Burke Letters in Britain 


IN ADDITION TO the Fitzwilliam manuscript 
collections at Sheffield and Lamport Hall, 
there are Burke letters at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and in other collections around 
Britain. The largest of these is that of 
General O’Hara, Annaghmore, County 
Sligo, Ireland, with 150 letters, published 
in Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman’s Edmund 
Burke, New York Agent (Philadelphia, 
1956). There are 80 Burke letters in the 
British Museum and 50 in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Mr. Richard J. Hayes, 
the Director of the National Library of 
Ireland, Dublin, has the 30 Burke letters 
in the collection cross-indexed on typed 
cards with Irish articles and books about 
Burke, and matters related to Burke, as 
part of an Irish National Bibliography. 
There are 30 Burke letters in the India 
Office, London, and another 30 by Ed- 
mund Burke and 60 by William Burke at 
the University of Nottingham. These 
British manuscript sources constitute al- 
most the whole body of Burke letters 
among the hundred or so known sources 
scattered about the world. 


Recent Publications and Work in Progress 


Mr. James T. Boutton, Department of 
English, the University of Nottingham, 
published “Exposition and Proof: the 
Apostrophe in Burke’s Reflections,” in the 
University of Nottingham Renaissance and 
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Modern Studies, Vol. II (1958), pp. 38-69. 
His critical edition of Burke’s Sublime 
and Beautiful (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
and Columbia University Press, 1958), 
was reviewed by Professor Louis I. Bred- 
vold in Mopern AcE (Summer 1959). 
Mr. Boulton’s review of Burke’s Corre- 
spondence, Vol. I, appeared in Notes and 
Queries, February 1959. He is currently 
at work on a critical study of Burke’s 
prose style and methods of persuasion. 
Mr. John Brooke, the Institute of His- 
torical Research, University of London, 
published The Chatham Administration, 
1766-1768 (1956). He has worked closely 
with Professor Copeland on the Burke 
Correspondence. Mr. Brooke wrote many 
of the political notes in volume one, and 
has agreed to serve as historical consultant 
to all the volumes of the edition. Mr. 
Brooke’s current work includes a com- 
pleted article, “Burke’s Early Years,” 
which will appear soon in the South At- 
lantic Quarterly. In progress is an article, 
“Edmund Burke and the Idea of Party,” 
and a book length manuscript, Edmund 
Burke and Lord Rockingham. In 1957, at 
the Anglo-American Conference of His- 
torians, Mr. Brooke gave a lecture on “Ed- 
mund Burke and Lord Rockingham.” Since 
he is now engaged in a study of the eight- 
eenth-century section of the history of 
Parliament, his principal interest is cen- 
tered in Burke’s career in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Brooke would welcome 
hearing from any Burke scholar who 
knows of comments on Burke’s speeches or 
his political conduct, as found in contem- 
porary newspapers or correspondence. Per- 
haps the most ambitious of Mr. Brooke’s 
many interests in Burke is his proposed 
project for a checklist of Burke’s speeches, 
similar to the Copeland—Smith Checklist 
of the Correspondence of Edmund Burke 
(1955). Mr. Brooke admits that “this is a 
vast project, which no one man can handle 
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by himself,” and he has asked us “to enlist 
the help of all interested in Burke.” Such a 
checklist would require enormous labor in 
collecting and collating materials, but it 
would lay the foundations for a badly 
needed definitive edition of the speeches. 


Professor Herbert Butterfield, Cam- 
bridge University, has incidental discus- 
sions of Burke in his “George III, Lord 
North and the People, 1779-80,” and in 
“Charles James Fox and the Whig Opposi- 
tion in 1792,” Cambridge Historical Jour- 
nal, Vol. IX, No. 3 (1949). Despite being 
“buried in administration,” Professor But- 
terfield has maintained his long interest in 
Burke, in recent years more as a reader 
than as a working scholar. Among his 
former students who have done studies of 
Burke are Charles Parkin, Clare College, 
Cambridge, author of the well-known The 
Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought 
(1956); also Jean Francois Suter, Uni- 
versity of Lausanne and Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, author of pamphlets on Burke; R. 
Skalweit, University of Bonn, who has 
published in German on Burke and 
France; and J. W. Derry, Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

Professor Alfred Cobban, University 
College, London, is editing Volume VI of 
the Correspondence, and is bringing out a 
new edition of his Edmund Burke and the 
Revolt Against the Eighteenth Century 
(1929). 

Mr. J. W. Derry, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, has a general interest in 
Burke’s political philosophy, and in his 
place as an interpreter of the English con- 
stitution. Mr. Derry’s Ph.D. thesis, cen- 
tered in the Regency Crisis of 1788, is 
concerned with the changes in the internal 
relationships within the Whig Party which 
resulted from that crisis, and particularly 
those between Burke and Fox. In this study 
his chief interest is in Burke’s position 
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within the Whig opposition, from the death 
of Rockingham to the break with Fox over 
the French Revolution. 

Miss E. C. Gilberthorpe, 35 Canterbury 
Avenue, Sheffield 10, England, is busy 
with research on the school for French 
refugee children started by Burke at Penn, 
Bucks. 

Sir Philip Magnus, Stokesay Court, Oni- 
bury, Shropshire, is author of the familiar 
biography Edmund Burke (1939), and 
editor of Edmund Burke—Selected Prose 
(1948). Sir Philip contributes reviews of 
books in the Burke field to the London 
Times Literary Supplement, the London 
Daily Telegraph, and other journals. He 
has lectured on Burke before the English 
Association and has completed a lecture 
for delivery in the United States. Sir 
Philip is chiefly interested in new bio- 
graphical information on Edmund and 
William Burke. 

Professor G. R. Potter, the University, 
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Sheffield, has lectured via the British 
Broadcasting Corporation on the Went- 
worth-Woodhouse collection of Burke- 
Fitzwilliam papers. He is especially in- 
terested in Burke’s connection with the 
Marquis of Rockingham and with Went- 
worth Woodhouse, the Yorkshire seat of 
the Fitzwilliam family, who together with 
their kinsman, Rockingham, were patrons 
of Burke. 

Mr. John A. Woods of the Central Li- 
brary, Sheffield, is co-editor with J. Steven 
Watson, Oxford University, of Volume IV 
of the Correspondence. He is also doing 
research on the litigation of Denis Kearney 
vs. Edmund Burke (1765), which will 
throw new light on the most obscure part 
of Burke’s early career. Mr. Woods is also 
studying the financial affairs of William 
Burke. 

Professor N. C. Phillips, Department of 
History, University of Canterbury, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, has published a 
book Burke and Paine (Landfall, Christ- 
church, 1954). He has recently completed 
an article, “Edmund Burke and the County 
Movement, 1779-80.” In progress is an 
article entitled “Burke as an Economist.” 
Professor Phillips is chiefly interested in 
English politics in the eighteenth century, 
and in Burke as a practicing politician and 
political philosopher. He would like to see 
material on these topics, particularly for 
the later phases of Burke’s parliamentary 
career. He finds that documentation for 
the late 1780’s still leaves much to be 
desired, and considers a definitive edition 
of Burke’s speeches a most vital need of 
scholarship on Burke. 

We are sorry to report that Professor 
H. V. F. Somerset, Worcester College, 
Oxford, has been forced by illness to retire 
from active work. His A Note-Book of 
Edmund Burke (1957), was reviewed by 
Professor Thomas I. Cook in MopEerN AGE 
(Summer 1958). 
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IN THE SUMMER 1959 issue of MopERN 
Acer, Mr. Schoeck, the author of the article 
“The Aesthetics of the Streamline,” reveals 
the confusion in his thesis by this sentence: 
“Now the premium is on compositions 
wherein the eye can wander along with a 
minimum of time.” 

The connotations of “wandering” and 
“a minimum of time” are mutually ex- 
clusive. I “wander” along a woodland path 
to enjoy and contemplate nature. I go to 
Chicago in a jet “in a minimum of time.” 
If we confine the idea of wandering to the 
eye, the streamline idea is grasped in the 
most fleeting glance. What is there to wan- 
der over? 

Mr. Schoeck says, “The streamline re- 
assures us of man’s most obvious victories, 
those over time and space.” That is the 
trouble: it’s so obvious. There is no mys- 
tery to it whatsoever, and man without 
mystery is worse than dead: he is de- 
formed. 

In the final analysis, we cannot say why 
ereat art pleases us. It is intuitive and 
beyond analysis; and since this is the age 
of analysis, some of us find it necessary 
to make idiots of ourselves by being un- 
willing to take pleasure in the indefinable. 

There is another very deep-seated ele- 
ment in the refusal to acknowledge mys- 
tery. It is an extremely subtle and exceed- 
ingly profound pride. I don’t say that 
because someone likes streamlining, he 
suffers from the sin of Lucifer; but pride 
is the rotten core of our modern world. 
There is a hatred of our nature which, 
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being body as well as soul, is dependent 
upon the concrete to express the spirit; 
and modern man hates that dependence. 
The artists in the abstract try to evade this 
human necessity. They want the “aseity” 
or ability of God to exist by Himself. 

Great art always represents something. 
If art, so called, represents only conquest 
over time and space, it is merely scientific, 
not of humanity as such, intangential to 
mystery; and not art. 

In New York City, one can see the re- 
sults of this inhumanity: numberless new 
buildings, vulgar, obvious, stripped of all 
the connotations called for by human 
beings; the flowering of the ideas of those 
that Jacob Burckhardt called simplifica- 
teurs. 

The simplificateurs want nothing they 
cannot analyze, control, feel under their 
power. That is why they have to simplify. 
The composite, because it is difficult to 
analyze; all that which appeals intuitively, 
is cut out ruthlessly. Physical function is 
all that their little souls understand. Physi- 
cal function has its place; but when it is 
made the terminus of the immaterial and 
intuitive faculty that perceives and enjoys 
the beautiful, it becomes, like anything 
overgrown and out of proportion, mon- 
strous. 

—DIANTHA KENT 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


I HAVE JusT read the fascinating essay 
“Catholics and the Market Economy” in 
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the Summer 1959 Mopern AcE. It breaks 
a good deal of new ground and opens up 
many issues for discussion. I certainly find 
myself in disagreement with wide areas 
of it, but think the argument essentially 
sound. 

The effort to find some basis for a rap- 
prochement between Catholic social teach- 
ing and liberal economics is somewhat less 
new and somewhat more sophisticated than 
the Villey article would lead us to believe. 
American scholars have been interested in 
the problem for some time, and within the 
past two years two excellent studies have 
appeared. These studies go beyond the 
level of general observation to an analysis 
of the canon law and the teachings of the 
Church with respect to usury, the “just 
price,” and economic competition. These 
“revisionists” reveal that the medieval 
writers in many respects were economic 
realists who sought to harmonize what we 
believe to be economic law with the ethical 
demands of Christianity. The first of these 
studies to appear was The Scholastic 
Analysis of Usury, by John T. Noonan, Jr. 
(Harvard University Press, 1957). Mr. 
Noonan did this book as a doctoral disserta- 
tion, I believe, at Catholic University. .. . 
The second book has just appeared. It is 
The Medieval Theories of the Just Price, 
by John Baldwin (American Philosophical 
Society). John Baldwin is on the faculty of 
the University of Michigan. ... 

It is for this reason that I found the im- 
pact of Villey’s essay somewhat blunted. I 
think that Noonan and Baldwin have gone 
at the process of demolishing the myth of 
the medieval “just price” and all of its at- 
tendant modern consequences in a some- 
what more systematic and scholarly way. 

Secondly, Villey seems to blame Triden- 
tine Catholicism for its anti-liberal eco- 
nomics. Catholic social and economic theory 
of the present day stems not from the defen- 
sive Counter-Reformation period but rather 
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from the romanticism of the nineteenth 
century. But the economic and social ro- 
manticism of the nineteenth century was 
not exclusively of even primarily Catholic. 
William Morris, F. D. Maurice, and G.D.H. 
Cole were certainly not R. C.’s, nor for that 
matter was Frederick William IV of Prus- 
sia. 

Finally, I think that the contention by 
Villey that Catholicism is so transcendental 
that it has, and can have no social teach- 
ing, is nonsense. It is what Maritain would 
call “angelism” . . . the belief that man is 
pure spirit and not of the earth earthy. Of 
course Christianity intends to and has rev- 
olutionized the social order. The Christian 
is concerned about the questions of justice 
and morality in the social order. It is the 
simple imperative of the sermon on the 
mount. The Church has not neglected to 
legislate and to teach on these questions. 
Villey must suffer from some misapprehen- 
sion of the Gospels if he thinks that they 
contain no social or economic implications. 

This is not to argue either that the Gos- 
pels and the Church are Utopian or that 
they recommend specific solutions. It may 
well be that liberal economic theory is com- 
patible with Christian teaching but liberal 
economics alone is not enough. The law of 
supply and demand does not repeal the Gos- 
pel law of Love and an economic system 
which is not tempered by the pursuit of 
Justice is anti-Christian. 

The only possible way to make liberalism 
compatible with Christianity is to demon- 
strate clearly that the market economy is 
more just and tempered by Charity than a 
regulated and rationed economy. This calls 
for the kind of effort which I believe that 
Noonan and Baldwin have made. 

I am very happy to see this essay appear 
in Mopern Ace. In publishing it you are 
breaking new paths. 

—STEPHEN J. TONSOR. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





On NoveMBER 11, 1959, the directors, 
members, and friends of the Institute for 
Philosophical and Historical Studies, pub- 
lisher of Mopern AcE, held their first 
evening meeting, at the Cliffdwellers, Chi- 
cago, the occasion being a dinner and 
reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. George 
N. Crocker of San Francisco. After dinner, 
Mr. Crocker spoke informally to the group 
on the query, “Is Summit Conference 
Diplomacy the Way to Peace?” For the 
past five years, Mr. Crocker, a lawyer 
and former law school dean, has been en- 
gaged in studying all the available papers 
and monographs which throw light on the 
summit conferences of World War II. The 
result of this research, Roosevelt’s Road to 
Russia, published by Regnery, will be re- 
viewed in a coming issue of MopERN AGE. 

On December 5, the directors and mem- 
bers of the Institute joined with members 
of the Intercollegiate Society of Individual- 
ists to participate in an all-day seminar 
held at the Union League Club in Chicago 
on the subject “What Is Conservatism?” 
Participants in the seminar were Professor 
William McGovern of the Department of 
Political Science of Northwestern Universi- 
ty, who spoke on the topic “Conservatism 
Reexamined,” Professor Eliseo Vivas of 
the Department of Philosophy of North- 
western, who examined “Philosophical Di- 
lemmas of Conservatives,” Mr. Dean Ter- 
rill, Vice-President and General Counsel, 
retired, of the Kerr-McGee Oil Corporation, 
who spoke on “Critical Conservatism,” and 
Mr. Henry Regnery, President of the 
Henry Regnery and Reilly and Lee com- 
panies, whose subject was “Difficulties of 
Dissemination of Conservative Materials.” 
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Dr. David S. Collier, Executive Director of 
the Institute, acted as moderator. The 
group was particularly pleased to have the 
participation of numerous professors and 
students from various parts of the Midwest. 


The Times Literary Supplement (London) 
of December 4 takes note of the Fall, 1959 
issue of MopErN AGE, pointing out for par- 
ticular attention the articles on education 
by Robert M. Davies (“American Educa- 
tion: the Age of Responsibility”) and by 
Samuel Shapiro (“Our Public Schools: 
Another Look”). 


THE NOVEMBER issue of Catholic World 
contains a provocative article by Francis 
E. McMahon, entitled “The Liberal-Conser- 
vative Debate,” in which all of us engaged 
in the continuous discussion—friends, ene- 
mies, and kibitzers—are weighed and found 
wanting. Mopern AGE and its founder, 
Russell Kirk, are characterized as “at- 
tempting the impossible task of trying to 
drag the world back to the times of Ed- 
mund Burke.” 


Mucu or wuat Archie J. Bahm, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of New 
Mexico, has to say about “The New Con- 
servatism,” in an article of that title in the 
fall issue of The Colorado Quarterly, seems 
to us more applicable to the rapidly aging 
“beat generation” than to conservatives, 
new or old. Professor Bahm is mistaken, we 
think, in using the term “new conservatives” 
for those people who, under the impact of 
modern social and economic pressures, feel 


’ that individualism is no longer possible— 


and so deny it both as a mode of personal 
achievement and as a demand for personal 
responsibility. But, while we quarrel with 
Mr. Bahm’s terminology, we agree with him 
in seeing “the New Conservatism as sympto- 
matic of widespread preparation for still 
newer organic ideals of individuality.” 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Minoo Adenwalla, a Parsee born in Bombay, India, is now a citizen of the United States, 
and professor of political science at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


William L. Burton is assistant professor of political science at Western Illinois University. 


Thomas H. Carter, the first editor of Shenandoah, lives in the Valley of Virginia, and 


teaches in a high school. 


John Chamberlain, an associate editor of National Review, is a recognized authority on 
conservatism. 


Harold L. Clapp, recently elected president of the Council for Basic Education, is 


Chairman of the Faculty and Professor of Modern Foreign Languages at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa. 


Kenneth Colegrove, professor emeritus of political science at Northwestern University, is 
now visiting professor at C. W. Post College, and the author of Democracy versus 
Communism. 


Bertrand de Jouvenel, distinguished French poltical economist, is president of the So- 
ciété d’études et des documentations économiques industrielles et sociales. His most 
recent book is Sovereignty: An Inquiry into the Political Good. It has been called 
by the London Times “a great work in political philosophy, a work which . . . must be 
firmly placed in the ranks of the masters.” 


C. P. Ives is editorial writer for the Baltimore Sun. 


Clyde S. Kilby, the author of Minority of One, is professor of English at Wheaton Col- 


lege. 


Willard Marsh, a product of Paul Engle’s creative workshop at the University of Iowa, 
now teaches at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C—which, he says, “has utterly no 


resemblance to the semi-imaginary California state teacher’s college in my story!” 


William C. Mullendore, retired Board Chairman of Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, was Special Assistant to Herbert Hoover during World War I. 


Robert A. Nisbet, an historical sociologist, is dean of the University of California at 
Riverside, California. 


Francis Russell is one of the liveliest and most versatile essayists in the United States, and 
is widely published also in Britain. He lives in Massachusetts. 


Felix Stefanile, whose poems have been published in several quarterlies, lives in Flushing, 


New York. 


Dean Terrill, retired vice-president and general counsel of Kerr-McGee Oil Corporation, 
is now practicing law in Chicago, Illinois. 
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